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School time again at hand.......... 


Many improvements in the field of education. 


Are you a good speller?........... 
Test yourself with this prepared list of 100 
common words. Did you know that 13-year- 
old girl won 1926 spelling contest? 


French must eat stale bread... .. vet 
Bakers not allowed to sell fresh product. 


Anthems have same tune...... i wen 
W hat familiar American song has same music 
as a foreign national anthem? 


When is the moon “dark’”?........ 
W hat is meant by term “dark of the moon”? 


Too late for own funeral.......... 
True experience of Johnstown, Pa., resident. 


Can skunks climb trees?........... 
Can they swim? What do they eat? 


Schoolteachers hired by weight.... 
The less they weigh the more popular they are 
in this California district. 


How many people named Jones?.... 
' How do you think this name ranks among 
10 chief family names in America? 


Mexican peace attempts fail....... 
Religious dispute may go to congress. 


Feeding mules and horses... 
Does mule require less feed than horse? 


A question of religion...... ees 
Were Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lin- 


coln church members? 


What and where is Oslo?.... 
W hat are “fjords”? In what country do peo- 
ple eat six meals a day? 


High blood pressure a menace...... 
New light on its treatment. 


The first American flag........... 


Where was it flown and when? 
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Is U. S. self-sustaining?........... 
In other words, if this country were shut off 
fromrest of world could we care for our needs? 


What’s the matter with history?.... 


Former Ambassador Jusserand claims history 
less read than ever. Prof. Bassett says fiew his- 
tories too “dull.” 


What became of John Wilkes Booth? 


Did Lincoln’s slayer escape the fate that his- 
tory says befell him? 


“Contrary to Orders,” short story... 
A love story of cousins by Fanny McKinney. 


Noah in Indian legends............ 
Red men’s “Wisaka” corresponds to Noah. 


Losing time on shipboard......... 
Did you know that in going to Europe you lose 
one hour each day? 


National finger-print bureau....... 
Part of department of justice at Washington 
has over 1,000,000 records. 


Here’s a brain-teaser!...... ia 
If a pound of sugar is dissolved in a bucket ¢ 


water will the bucket of water weigh more 
than it did before? 


The sun’s “Jacob’s ladder’”?........ 
W hat is it and why is it so called? 


What is news?:............ a 
Do you think executions of murderer's deserve 
so much newspaper publicity? 


U. S. Capitol still unfinished....... 
How much did it cost to build? What is pres- 
ent value of building and grounds? 


Do women live as long as men?..... 
Or does it only seem longer? 


St. Swithin’s day.......... TORRES 
What truth is there in the old superstition 
that if ¥, Sarda om this day it will rain 40 suc- 
ceedi ysh, 
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Little Stories from Real Lie 








Loses Race with Flood 


There were seven members of the 
Blackert family in their auto when they 
started out during a severe storm to go 
from Pawhuska, Okla., to Hominy. As 
the car was about to cross a bridge over 
Rock creek the occupants heard a deaf- 
ening roar as they saw a four-foot wall 
of water rushing madly toward them. 
The driver speeded up the auto in an 
attempt to get across the bridge before 
the wall of water struck it, but he was 
too late. The bridge was washed away 
and it carried the Blackert auto with it. 
Only two children were saved as they 
were washed ashore; the rest of the 
family perished. 

, Going Up; Going Down 

Of all places to pick for a fight a well 
115 feet deep is as good as any if you 
don’t value your life. Two men em- 
ployed in a caisson near Chicago got 
into an argument about something short- 
ly after going down the well and the 
signal was given to raise the steel 
bucket which is used for entrance and 
exit. When the bucket came in sight the 
operator of the electric winch noticed 
the two men hanging to opposite ends of 
the bucket. They were striking and 
kicking each other. 

When within 10 feet of the top and 
safety, one man gathered all his strength 
and struck the other a terrible blow. 
The latter lost his hold and fell down 
the narrow well. The force of the blow 
caused the first man to lose his grip and 
he, also, pitched down the more than 
100 feet. As dead men tell no tales the 
cause of the fight will probably never 
become known. 


Biblical or Bibulous, Which? 


It is a serious offense for an auto driv- 
er to hit a pedestrian and run, Usually 
it goes hard with him when he is caught. 
In New Jersey recently a Trenton pas- 
tor was arrested by a Camden police- 
man on a hit-and-run charge. He drove 
up to a police headquarters for his 
hearing and when he left his machine te 
go inside a couple of bluecoat snoopers 
became curious to know what was con- 
tained in the two large suitcases in the 
rear of the machine. Did they contain 
liquor? The two eagle-eyes decided to 
find out. And thy did! 

The two suitcases contained things 
spiritual not spiritous—they were Bi- 
bles. 


Hated Bath Like Poison 


Frank Dyer of Anacostia, N. J., made 
a terrible mistake when he committed a 
breach of the law. He boasted that he 
had not taken a bath since the last Dem- 
ocratic president left office and that he 
would not take another one until the 
next Democratic president was elected. 
He had gciten quite used to his state of 
itchy indifference when he was arrest- 
ed. Just his luck! The first thing the po- 
lice decided was necessary to do with 


him was to give him a genuine old- 
fashioned scrubbing. They vowed they 
would reach rock bottom on Frank 
Dyer if it took every man on the job to 
do the job. 

When Frank was informed of his im- 
pending bath and thought of the nasty 
soap and water that would wash away 
the accretions of years from him he 
shuddered and made a decision. At an 
opportune moment he broke away from 
his “knights of the bath” and made 
straight for an open window. Without 
hesitation he jumped clean through it. 
It wasn’t the distance he fell that hurt— 
it was striking the ground. Frank 
broke both ankles and was helpless to 
move. He was thoroughly submissive 
after that and from last accounts the 
bath was successful. It is said that 
Frank hardly recognized himself after it 
was all over. 


” 


Traffic Delayed by French Heel 


Frenchheels have been denounced and 
defended by various health authorities 
and voluntary keepers of public morals. 
But when a French heel ties up traffic 
on a busy street in a big city at the 
peak of the rush hour it is time to come 
to a definite conclusion. 

A dainty blonde attempted to dodge 
across the street and her heel became 
wedged in a trolley slot. Street car 
gongs clanged, motors honked and 
chauffeurs yelled. The traffic cop did 
his best to clear away the obstruction 
but was unsuccsesful. “It cost $10.95 at 
a fire sale and I don’t want to ruin it,” 
said the fair maid as she tugged at the 
slipper. 

Finally a motorman pried the trolley 
slot apart with a crow-bar and released 
the slipper. Then the young lady went 
gayly on her way and traflic was re- 
sumed. 


Too Late for Own Funeral 


There are enough people living now - 


who were once pronounced dead and 
were buried who might find mutual ben- 
efit in organizing a society for the pro- 
tection of unwilling subjects for the 
mortician. Every once in a while we 
read of someone who has died, been 
buried and later showed up among 











In the district-of Ryazan, Russia, the mail- 

man drives a sled and an assistant heralds 

the delivery of a letter by tooting a horn. 

Note the bolshevik poster on the side of 
the vehicle. 
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friends, giving them the scare of their 
lives. It’s hard to hold a good man (or 
woman) down. - 

Not so long ago a resident of Johns. 
town, Pa., disappeared and his family 
conducted a search for him. They found 
the body of a man whom they identifieg 
as their kin and they buried him. By; 
the supposedly dead and buried man 
showed up, sure enough. It beat the 
very dickens, but he walked in one day 
while the family were at dinner—and of 
all the commotion! Gravy, beans, ap- 
plesauce and other paraphernalia were 
dropped anywhere while screams filled 
the air and faintings took place. Having 
a dead man walk in on you at dinner 
time is no joke. 


THE OLD PEDAGOG 


*Twas a jolly old pedagog, long ago, 

Tall, and slender, and sallow, and dry: 
His form was bent, and his gait was slow, 
And his long, thin hair was white as snow. 

But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye: 
And he sang every night as he went to bed. 

“Let us be happy down here below: 

The living should live, though the dead be 
dead,” 

Said the jolly old pedagog, long'‘ago. 


He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 
With roses and woodbine over the door; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 
And made him forget he was old and poor. 
“T need so little,” he often said; 
“And my friends and relatives here below 
Won’t litigate over me when I am dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagog, long ago. 


He taught the scholars the Rule of Three, 
Reading, and writing, and history too; 

He took the little ones on his knee, 

For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the littlest child he 





knew 
“Learn while you’re young,” he often said, 
“There is much to enjoy down here 

below; 


Life for the living, and rest for the dead!” 
Said the jolly old pedagog, long ago. 


With the stupidest boys, he was kind and 
cool, t 
Speaking only in gentlest tones, 
The rod was scarcely known in his school 
Whipping to him was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old 
bones; 
Besides it was painful, he sometimes said: 
“We should make life pleasant down here 
below 
The living need charity more than the 
dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagog, long ago. 


He sat at his door one midsummer night, 
After the sun had sunk in the west. 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and 
bright, 
While the odorous night winds whispered, 
“Rest!” 
Gently, gently, he bowed his head; 
There were angels waiting for him | 
know; 
He was sure of his happiness, living oF 
dead, 
This jolly old pedagog, long ago! 
—McGuffey’s sixth eclectic reader. 


I first subscribed to the Pathfinder '9 
1894, and from that time to the present ! 
have been a constant subscriber and have 
never missed a single issue. I have never 
known your paper to be on the wrong side 
of any issue, and I shall continue to sub- 
scribe as long as I can see to read.—W. F. 
Linville (Ky.). 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


REVIVAL OF THE SPELLING BEE 

“Spell ‘se-reez,’ meaning a distinct 
shade of red.” 

“(-e-r-e-a-s-e,” guessed Betty Robin- 
son of South Bend, Ind. 

The master of ceremonies waved his 
hand and Betty sat down. 

“Next!” 

It was a terrible moment. But 13- 
year-old Pauline Bell of Clarkson, Ky., 
was equal to the occasion. 

“C-e-r-i-s-e,” she said promptly. 

\n audience which thronged the na- 
tional museum at Washington gave her 
a tremendous ovation. Had she not 
won the national spelling contest for 


1926” 


The six-letter word decided a match 
that lasted three hours. Twenty-five 
children, the pick of good spellers in the 
schools of various states, competed. 
Thirteen girls and eight boys lined up 
when the first word was called. The 
best the boys could do was for one of 
their number to win sixth prize. Five 
sirls—all with bobbed heads—carried 
away the first five prizes. 

By emerging victor in the finals, Paul- 
ine Bell is $1000 richer and the proud 
possessor of two gold medals. She will 
use the money to complete her educa- 
ti Pauline, who will enter high- 
school this fall, some day hopes to be a 
teacher, She is the product of a one- 

rural school and, moreover, is an 
appreciative reader of the Pathfinder. 

Betty, who took second honors, re- 
ceived $500 in gold. Dorothy Casey of 
St. Louis, who finished third, was 
awarded $200. Mary Flood of Selby- 
ville, Del., fourth, was given $150; Har- 
riet Blumberg of New Brunswick, N. J., 
fifth, $100, and Thomas Chegwidden of 
Berea, Ohio, sixth, $50. Sarah Louise 
Yan Allen, of West Boylston, Mass., the 
nly colored participant, almost won a 
prize. When she readily spelled “psy- 
chology” the audience cheered her. But 
ripped over a seven-letter word. 
She substituted two “z’s” for the “s” in 
‘risible.” However, all the participants 

received by President Coolidge, 

d places of interest at the national 
capital and were entertained at the ex- 
use of 25 newspapers that sponsor 
annual contests for grade-school 
This is the second of a series; 
1925 event was also won by a Ken- 
in—F rank Neuhauser, 11, of Louis- 


Pv uline’s success should be an inspir- 
ation to other school children. It shows 
What perseverance can do. And teach- 
ers, too, may find in her example some 


Practical suggestions applicable to class- 


work. This little 13-year-old rur- 
il schoolgirl painstakingly and system- 


a‘licolly trained herself for the big event. 


vuline does not enjoy the advan- 


tages of the city child. She has to help 
out on the farm. But she does not mind 
that; she rather likes being a “farmer- 
ette.” However, she can only study 
when she is not washing the dishes, 





Miss Pauline Bell, 13-year-old pupil of a one- 
room school at Clarkson, Ky., and a Path- 
finder reader, won the 1926 spelling contest 





open to the nation’s schoolchildren. 


be the “best speller.” 


sewing, doing housework, tending the 


chickens or doing other chores. Last 
term was her last year at the one-room 
school in Grayson county where her sis- 
ter, Miss Tempie Bell, is teacher. It is 


significant to note that Pauline and her 


sister have taken the Pathfinder for sev- 


In the 
accompanying article she tells the rest of the 
Pathfinder family how she coached herself to 


eral years. “The Pathfinder is always a 
welcome visitor to our home,” writes 
Pauline, who is appreciative of its as- 


sistance in her school work. 


The 10 $100 gold pieces that Pauline 
received is a windfall to the little girl. 
However, she intends to devote the 


money to good use. 
to be a teacher like her big sister. 


Her ambition is 


There was a particular reason why 
Pauline astonished a distinguished au- 
dience in the capital city by her ability 
to spell every word without hesitancy 


and with evident assurance. 


She stud- 


ied, and studied hard, for the honors 


that are hers. 


But let Pauline tell her 


own story, through the columns of the 


Pathfinder, and in her own way: 


“In December, 1925,” she says, “I en- 


tered the county spelling contest. 


I, 


spelling against 12 pupils, won on the 


word ‘ammunition.’ 


(I have always 


been a good speller, going the full terms 


and hardly missing a word. 


I have 


missed but a very few words in school 


in my life.) 


I completely memorized 


out text book (that is, I memorized or 
learned how to spell every word in it). 
“After this contest I began to collect 


books. 


We had several different kinds 


and I borrowed books until I had 17 


different ones. 


I went through these, 


having the words pronounced, and I 


spelling them, 


“In the state contest held in Louisville 
in April I spelled for five hours against 
70 contestants, winning out on the word 


‘recipe.’ 


After the state contest I stud- 


ied constantly, going through all my 
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Chance to Brush Up on Your Spelling 


Do you know at sight whether a word is spelled correctly? 
“hardest words” stumped the most persons in recent spelling bees. 
are either properly or improperly spelled. Can you distinguish them at a glance? 
Don’t rely on appearances, though; mark them correct or incorrect and then con- 


The following 
Here they 


Seventy marked correctly would be “fair” 


> aococeon 


sult a dictionary. There are 100 words. 
or “passing,” 80 would be good and 90 very good. 
eradicate develope 
propaganda statitician 
extoll obcession 
pitiable inuendo 
gladiolus innovation 
skittish innoculate 
abreviation enunciate 
propeler enumerate 
moribund judgement 
predjudice chrystalize 
pageant appendicitis 
perserverance vaccuum 
persistance bienniel 
pheasent caterpiller 
antecedant eroneous 
parenthesis seperate 
abcess immitate 
paralell emmigrate 
curveture immigrant 
dispepsia emigrant 
prairie mortgage 
quarrantine rarify 
pleurisy vilify 
indigestible repellant 
vaccinate plaguey 


labarynth mosquitoes 
attendence prevalent 
archieves extention 
dissension adherance 
forcast profer 
batallion tracable 
pneumonia accumulate 
publically rubarb 
sychology horrizontal 
a tawdy 
apparent hazzard 
caster plebian 
accomodate interupt | 
concientious menagarie 
greivance adversity 
experience malice 
ellegance mischevious 
intelligent tranquility 
existance nulification 
murmer ascessor 
firmamant receed 
vengence dependant 
pitious primery 
cantagous intolerant 
rasin begining 


<4 


a 

















qeewme ne ree 


pt cee 5 ammmegge Fete 


a ae 
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spellers again, and I also spelled 
through a dictionary—handy size. I 
went to school this last term to my sis- 
ter, Tempie, and she insisted on my en- 
tering the contest.” 

Pauline confides that the words hard- 
est for her to “get straightened out” 
are those ending in “er” or “or,” and 
those beginning with “in” or “en.” 

“Pauline will never regret the study 
which made her a good speller,” com- 
ments the Washington Star. “In what- 
ever she undertakes to do as she grows 
older the beneficial effects will be felt. 
If she enters the business world her 
command of words and spelling will 
stamp her as an excevtional employee, 
and will tend to push her steadily 
upward, while if she chooses to be 
just a plain wife to some deserving 
man she cannot only help him in his 
probably deficient spelling, but her let- 
ters to her friends will be charming ex- 
amples of what the well educated wom- 
an is writing.” 

Grown-ups, too, could profit by Paul- 
ine’s example. It is better to know 
fewer words—to understand their mean- 
ing and know how to spell them—than 
to have a hazy idea as to the meaning 
and spelling of many. It is a fact that 
many people supposed to be well-read 
habitually misspell the simplest words. 
Though the average business man’s vo- 
cabulary is placed at 3000 words, a cer- 
tain professor says that from the appear- 
ance of many business letters the figure 
would seem nearer 400. Even teachers 
are not exempt. In a recent test under- 
taken by 200 public school teachers in 
Pennsylvania not one was able to cor- 
rectly spell more than 13 of the follow- 
ing 15 common words: embarrass, har- 
ass, accordion, melodeon, siege, seize, 
sieve, proceed, precede, supersede, ec- 
stasy, beefsteak, desiccated, picnicking 
and auxiliary. 

Anyone can be a good speller if he 
chooses. In addition to understanding 
words, he must make a special effort to 
fix the spelling in his mind. Writing is 
the best method of learning to spell. But 
remember, it is not the longest words 
that give the most trouble. 

If more people imitated little Pauline 
Bell the country would be in for a “good 
spell.” 





WOULD COMPLETE CAPITOL 


The capitol of the United States which 
dominates the other federal buildings 
at Washington was erected piecemeal 
and has never been completed. For half 
a century fruitless efforts have been 
made to have congress authorize the car- 
rying out of the original plans. 

For one thing, it is not generally 
known that the great dome is at one 
side of the central portion of the build- 
ing and not in the exact center as origi- 
nally planned. This is due to additions 
made to the original building. The cap- 
itol’s architects have again recommend- 
ed extending the east front of the main 
building on a line with the projection 
of the house and senate wings so as to 
bring the dome in the middle of the 
group—where it was intended to be. 
The middle section now houses the na- 
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tional statuary hall, the supreme court 
and private offices. The supreme court 
will some day have a separate building 
of its own, if present plans are carried 
out. : 

Contrary to popular opinion, the 
central portion of the capitol is not its 
oldest. part. Although the corner stone 
was laid in 1793 by President Washing- 
ton, construction of the main building 
was delayed to permit the erection of 
the wings. The north wing was com- 
pleted in 1800 and the south wing in 
1811. A wooden passageway connected 
them over what is now the site of the 
central building. In 1814 the British 
destroyed the interior of these wings 
by fire but the damage was ‘soon re- 























Solid lines represent present shape of capitol 
building. Dotted lines show how east front 
of central section would be extended to bring 
the great dome in center of capitol group. 


paired. It was not until 1827 that the 
present central portion was built at a 
cost of $2,500,000. Extensions to what 
were the original wings were started 
under President Filmore’s administra- 
tion, with Daniel Webster as orator at 
the ceremonies attending start of the 
work. The completed house extension 
was completed in 1857 and the senate 
extension two years later. The original 
dome was constructed of wood covered 
with copper. It was rebuilt with cast 
iron in 1859. Today the capitol build- 
ing is valued at $15,000,000 and the 
grounds at $10,000,000. 


WAR RECORDS INCOMPLETE 


In assembling diplomatic correspond- 
ence of the United States with other 
countries between 1914 and 1920, the 
state department finds that our war rec- 
ords are far from being complete. It is 
in the interests of the interallied com- 
mission on war guilt, and a committee 
appointed by the senate to inquire into 
responsibility for the war, and also his- 
torians and research workers in general, 
that publication of this correspondence 
has been authorized. 

Prof. Joseph Fuller, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, is in charge 
of the compilation. He estimates that 
important letters and other documents 
salvaged from the government’s files 
will make 10 volumes of 1400 pages 
each. He expects to turn over to the 
government printing office by Novem- 
ber enough material for the first three 
volumes, covering 1914 and 1915. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that some 
things which guided American diploma- 
cy were written in memoranda of which 
no copies were made and the originals 
have disappeared. This is partly due 
to the fact that President Wilson corre- 
sponded with important foreign person- 
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ages direct or dealt with them through 
Col. House. President Wilson operateq 
his own typewriter and did not think it 
necessary to file copies of his letters 
with the state department, which or. 
dinarily has a big say in shaping for. 
eign policies. Then, too, the war presj- 
dent had many important oral confer. 
ences in which the words passed were 
not recorded. Many individuals with 
whom President Wilson talked or corre. 
sponded have refused to give the details 

Mrs. Wilson has declined to make 
public many papers of her late husband 
which she carried away from the White 
House and still retains. She intends to 
use some of them in a biography of 
Woodrow Wilson which she has en- 
gaged Ray Stannard Baker to write. The 
publishers of Col. House’s diary are said 
to be holding copies of certain letters 
while awaiting disclosures in the Wil- 
son biography. 

The war records of Great Britain and 
France are still being kept secret. 





SCHOLARS SAY HISTORY IS ‘‘SICK” 


Something is wrong with our histo- 
ries. This is admitted by publishers 
and scholars despite the extraordinary 
revival of interest in matters historical 
as they pertain to biographical and “pe- 
riod” works... A committee of distin- 
guished savants appointed by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association attempts to 
diagnose the trouble. It reports that 
histories have lost the pep and dash that 
thev had in the days of Parkman. Mod- 
ern historians, this committee finds, do 
not write as powerfully, lucidly and in- 
terestingly as the historians of old. In 
trying to present the “unvarnished 


_ truth” now supposed to be so much in 


demand, today’s historians are too mat- 
ter-of-fact. They are so afraid of being 
accused of taking sides that they con- 
fine themselves to bare statements. A 
few writers make the mistake of rising 
to a literary style that is above the 
head of the average reader. 

History is less read in this country to- 
day than it was 40 years ago, according 
to the committee which consists of Jules 
Jusserand, former French ambassador 
to the United States and himself a histo- 
rian of note; John Spencer Bassett, pro- 
fessor of history at Smith college; Wil- 
bur Abbott, professor of history. at Har- 
vard, and Dr. Charles Colby of Smith. 
However, M. Jusserand is optimistic. He 
thinks this is but a temporary phase 
and one that “can be shortened if histo- 
rians remember the principles of the 
genre.” These principles he describes 
in the assertion that history must con- 
form to truth yet must be “as interesting 
as life itself.” He warns that history 
cannot be interesting if it is too aca- 
demic. 

Prof. Bassett adds that the new “in- 
formation” method by swherdinating 
everything to the truth makes for dull 
reading. He contends that “good bis- 
tory must be good literature.” More 
imagination and greater charm of style 
is needed, he declares. In commenting 


on the waning influence of history, Prof. 


Bassett points out that “50 years as° 
historians like. Bancroft and Prescot! 
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stood side by side with the great poets 
at the top of the world of letters.” Mean- 
while others, too, are probing history’s 
“i}|s.” A permanent association of world 
scholars is being organized to mend 
friendships that were broken by the 
World war and to work for an interna- 
national congress of historians to be 
held at Oslo in 1928. Nineteen nations 
are represented. The league of nations’ 
committee on intellectual co-operation 
has undertaken the ambitious task of 
trying to correct “errors” and eliminate 
“bad feeling” in the histories of all na- 
tions. Not long ago the Turkish educa- 
tional authorities decreed that all text 
books intended for use in the Turkish 
schools must be free from allegories. 
The American Legion has prepared an 
unprejudiced history for use in Amer- 
ican schools. Minnesota would awaken 
interest in history by forming a local 
historical association in each of her 87 
counties. 





NOMINEES REFUSE TO QUIT 


William Vare and Frank Smith, Re- 
publican senatorial nominees in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois respectively, de- 
clined to withdraw as a result of the 
primary expense scandal. Julius Rosen- 
wald, former president of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co., told President Coolidge 
that Smith should resign becanse public 
utility magnates contributed heavily to 
his “slush fund.” -Smith is chairman 
of the Illinois commerce commission. 

Among the latest to assail large pri- 
mary expenses is Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt. Although a Republican, he openly 
refers to the Pennsylvania and Illinois 
G. O. P. senatorial expenditures as “a 
burning disgrace.” “Money must not 
control government,” he warns. Sena- 
tor Borah, also a Republican, thinks the 
same way. He decries such expendi- 
tures as “a fearful national evil” and 
praises Senator Reed (Dem.) of Mo. 
who, as chairman of the senate’s in- 
ve stigating committee, developed the 
fact that the campaign in the Keystone 
state cost approximately $3,000,000 and 
the one in the Sucker state about one- 
third of that sum. 





HONOR VIRGINIA DARE 


‘Virginia Dare represented the small 
source and beginning of this mighty 
American people,” declared Sir Esme 
Howard, British embassador, speaking 
at Roanoke island, N. C., on the 339th 
anniversary of birth of the first English 
child in America. He “rejoiced” that 
the United States “is leading the world 
into a new era, a great spiritual rebirth 
and universal peace.” He praised 
George Washington for carrying the 
torch of civilization into the uncharted 
parts of this continent. Sir Esme sug- 
gested creating Roanoke island into “a 
real place of pilgrimage for men of 
English speech from all parts of the 
world” and urged erection of a monu- 
ment to the “White Doe” (Indian term 
for Virginia Dare) to commemorate 
what the coming of the English did for 
this continent. Sir Esme read a letter 
from Premier Baldwin and Representa- 
tive Warren of N, C. replied in the name 
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of President Coolidge. On_the site of 
old Fort Raleigh the assemblage sang a 
new anthem, “The Two Empires,” writ- 
ten for the occasion to the tune of Amer- 


ica” and “God Save the King,” which 


are one and the same. 

The exercizes took place under the 
very oak trees where the infant Vir- 
ginia Dare was christened on the first 
Sunday following her birth. She was 
born near what is now Manteo where 
was planted the first English flag un- 
furled on the new continent. Only nine 
days of Virginia Dare’s life are known 
to history. She disappeared with Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s “lost colony,” presum- 
ably massacred by Indians. 

The first white man’s colony on this 
continent, however, was French Hugue- 
not settlement on Parris island, S. C., 
founded more than half a century be- 
fore the Pilgrims came over on the 
Mayflower. 


UNDERWOOD TO RETIRE 
Two years ago the rafters of old Mad- 
ison Square garden, New York, echoed 
the monotonous yet spirited cry of 
“Twenty-four votes for Un-der-wood!” 
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The Alabama delegation never wavered 
in support of the state’s favorite son for 
the presidential nomination and when 
the Democratic convention closed Un- 
derwood still had 102 votes. 

Today Oscar Underwood, tired if not 
embittered at politics, is about to retire. 
His term expires in March next. Though 
he could have been re-nominated—and 
a Democratic nomination in Alabama is 
equivalent to election—he refused to 
run and will now return to private life. 
Hugo Black, recently nominated by the 
Democrats, will probably be the next 
senator from Alabama. 

Mr. Underwood belongs to the old 
school of politics. He feels that oppor- 
tunity for individual distinction in the 
senate is past. There are only two men 
still in congress who were there when 
Mr. Underwood came to Washington in 
1895. They are Senator Warren of Wyo. 
and Rep. Cooper of Wis. At that time 
“Czar” Reed was speaker. Mr. Under- 
wood has served 12 years in the senate 
and before that served 20 years in the 
house. He has been prominent in many 
administrations — Cleveland’s, McKin- 
ley’s, Roosevelt’s, Taft’s, Wilson’s, Hard- 
ing’s and Coolidge’s. 

During his career Mr. Underwood on 
several occasions wae boomed for presi- 
dent. But, according to his. words, he 
never seriously hoped to reach the 
White House because he is “too out- 
spoken” and therefore made many ene- 





mies. He had the distinction of having 
a tariff bill named for him, was an 
American delegate to the Harding arma- 
ment conference and, though a conser- 
vative, rose to be a leader of his party. 

For nearly twoscore years Mr. Un- 
derwood has made his home in Birming- 
ham but he will now live at “Wood- 
lawn,” the old Nellie Custis mansion in 
Virginia, not far from Washington, 
which he recently purchased. He thinks 
he will be more secluded here and will 
thus be removed from Alabama’s po- 
litical temptations. Here he intends to 
write a book or two and dream of what 
he considers the senate’s departed glory. 


News Notes 


Noted Educator Dead. Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard, died at his summer home in Maine, 
aged 92. For 40 years he had been 
active president of Harvard, retiring in 
1909. He held decorations from many 
foreign governments and was widely 
known for his lectures and essays on 
educational and scientific subjects. He 
was twice married, 














Rodolph Valentino Passes. Rodolph 
Valentino, film actor, died in aNew York 
hospital from complications resulting 
from a double operation for appendicitis 
and stomach ulcers. The body, it is said, 
would be embalmed by a special process 
insuring indefinite preservation, the same 
as used for Caruso, the opera singer. 
Valentino was 31. His first big picture 
was “The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse.” 


Men Outnumber Women. There was 
a time when women outnumbered men 
in the government service in Washing- 
ton but today there are 26,000 men to 
25,000 women on the federal pay roll at 
the capital. 


Death Takes Senator Fernald. Sena- 
tor Bert M. Fernald (Rep.) of Me. died 
at his home at West Portland, that state, 
after a 10-day illness. He was 68 years 
old and a former governor of Maine. 


Ford Plane Tour. Walter Beach, pi- 
loting a Wright plane, won the second 
Ford reliability air tour and a $7000 
trophy cup. His speed for the 2652 
miles averaged 124 miles an hour. The 
tour consumed two weeks, taking in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Des 
Moines, Lincoln, Wichita, Kansas City, 
Moline, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Ft. Wayne and back to Detroit, the 
starting place. Of the 22 planes which 
took off 19 made the complete circuit. 


Impeached Judge Dies. Robert W. 
Archibald, former associate judge of the 
commerce court who was impeached 
and convicted in 1913 because of his in- 
terest in coal land litigation, died at 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., aged 78. 


Growth in Constitution Study. As the 
result of agitation by various patriotic 
organizations, 37 states now require 
study of the constitution in the public 
schools. This means that 200,500 teach- 
ers supervise this study by 4,000,000 
schoolchildren. States that do not re- 
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quire this study are Connecticut, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Tex- 
as, Virginia, Wisconsin and the District 
of Columbia. 


Save Beauregard Home. When resi- 
dents of New Orleans heard that a firm 
was about to buy Gen. P. T. Beaure- 
gard’s old home with a view to turning 
it into a noodle factory they purchased 
the place and will preserve it as a Con- 
federate museum. 


Many Nations Use Canal. The Pana- 
ma canal during the last fiscal year was 
used by vessels of 24 nations. American 
ships, being in largest number, paid 
the most toll—$11,500,000. British ves- 
sels paid $6,560,000. Norwegian ships 
came third with $875,000, followed by 
Germany with $660,000. Total tolls 
amounted to $23,000,000 which is an in- 
crease of $1,500,000 over the year pre- 
vious. 





Pullman Rates Reasonable. Complaint 
by three national organizations of com- 
mercial travelers that Pullman car 
charges are excessive was investigated 
by the interstate commerce commission 
with the result that the rates were de- 
clared not unreasonable. 


Santa Claus Marries. John Gluck, 47, 
of Bradley Beach, N. J., who as presi- 
dent of the Santa Claus Association re- 
ceives all mail addressed to Santa Claus, 
and Miss Gertrude Avery, 27, a graduate 
nurse of Beaverton, Canada, were mar- 
ried at New York. 


Senate Aspirant Spent Little. It is 
hardly likely that the senate committee 
investigating primary expenses will in- 
vestigate the amount spent in Oklahoma. 
B. G. Bingham, defeated for the senate 
by Senator Harreld, accounted for his 
expenditures as follows: “One dime to 
Pete Morris, mail carrier, for stamps.” 


Woman Governor Renominated. Gov. 
Nellie T. Ross of Wyo., first woman to 
head a state government in this country, 
was renominated by the Democrats of 
her state. She had no opposition. Re- 
publicans have put forward State En- 
gineer Emerson to oppose her at the 
regular election. 


Metal-Clad Dirigible. The navy de- 
partment awarded a contract for a small 
experimental metal-clad dirigible to the 
Aircraft Development Co. of Detroit. It 
will be 150 feet long, 53 feet in diameter 
and will cost $300,000. 


Rosenwald Gift. Julius Rosenwald, 
former president of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., gave $3,000,000 toward a proposed 
industrial museum to be housed in the 
old fine arts building of the Columbian 
exposition at Chicago. 


Killed in Canyon Fall. Mrs. Grace 
Crans of Denver tried to climb to a 
place in a canyon in Yellowstone na- 
tional park never yet reached by tour- 
ists. She fell 1000 feet to her death. 


Oregon Trail Coins. Design for the 
new Oregon. trail half-dollar, commem- 
orating pioneers who blazed that North- 
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Chimney rock, North Carolina, with Hick- 
ory Nut gap in the foreground. 








west trail, was approved by the treasury 
department and the Philadelphia mint 
was authorized to proceed with coinage. 
The coins will be sold at $1 each by the 
memorial association, the profits to be 
used to erect monuments along the fa- 
mous trail. 





Sesqui Open Sundays. Judge Lewis 
of Philadelphia common pleas court de- 
cided that charging admission at the 
sesquicentennial grounds on Sunday 
was illegal, but the exposition directors 
agreed to remain open on that day “even 
if everything has to be free.” 





Sues Fannie Hurst. Miss Olivia Sey- 
mour is sueing Fannie Hurst for $600,- 
000 in the superior court at Los Angeles. 
She charges that “Mannequin,” the story 
that won Fannie Hurst a $25,000 prize 
offered by Liberty magazine, and $25,000 
more for movie rights, was stolen from 
“Resemblance,” a story written by Miss 
Seymour. 





War Veterans Elect. Senator Means 
of Colo. was elected national comman- 
der of the United Spanish War Veterans 
in convention at Des Moines, Iowa. Sen- 
ator Means won the distinguished serv- 
ice medal for bravery at Manila. The 
session favored reasonable military pre- 
paredness. 





Monument to Reds. A monument to 
the Rhode Island Reds. was unveiled at 
Adamsville, R. I., center of the section 
in which this type of chicken originated. 





Knickers Barred. Though located in 
the Berkshire hills where women camp- 
ers flourish, Pittsfield, Mass., has warn- 
ed knicker-clad women to keep out of 
the city. aa 

Mystery Plane Christened. The “Cy- 
clops,” the new army mystery plane, 
was christened at the Bristol, Pa., plant 
that built it. Many of its features are 
veiled in secrecy but it is known to 
mount two machine guns, one on top 
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and the other below. The plane weighs 
17,000 pounds, has a wing spread of 86 
feet and can carry 4000 pounds of 
bombs. 


Boy Sentenced to Death. Though only 
15 years old, Adam Burress was sen- 
tenced at Welch, W. Va., to be hung for 
criminal assault. 


14, Swims 15 Miles. Ruth Kitchen, 14, 
swam Chesapeake bay from Annapolis 
to Bloody Point, Md.,covering a distance 
of 15 miles in eight hours and 45 min- 
utes. Lillian Cannon (Mrs. Edwin 
Day), British channel aspirant, was the 
first woman to swim Chesapeake bay. 
Her time was 10 hours and 45 minutes, 


Officials Ousted. Mayor Patton and 
Chief of Police Carter of Steubenville, 
Ohio, were removed from office by Com- 
mon Pleas Judge Pailsey as the result 
of a petition signed by 700 residents 
objecting to the local “reform” admin- 
istration. There were 12 murders in 
Steubenville in three months. 


American Castle for Princess. When 
Princess Marie of Spain, cousin of King 
Alfonso, visited the B. G. Dahleberg 
family’s summer home on Rainy Lake 
island at International Falls, Minn., she 
found that 26 carpenters had construct- 
ed a miniature castle for her own par- 
ticular use. It was patterned after a 
famous one in Spain. 


Big Doctor Bill. Dr. Jesse Heiman, 
who went abroad to treat Carl Laemmle, 
film producer, when the latter was tak- 
en ill in London, sent in a bill for $75,- 
000. Among the items was $1700 for 
professional advice given via radio. 


La Follette Reunion. Thirty states 
were represented by 300 members of the 
La Follette family who met in reunion 
at Crawfordsville, Ind. Held at the fair 
grounds, it marked a century since the 
family left Kentucky and 200 years since 
it emigrated from France. 


Foreign Liquor Ads Upheld. New 
York customs authorities held up a ship- 
ment of London magazines because they 
contained liquor advertisements until 
higher officials called attention to the 
fact that the dry law has a special pro- 
vision exempting foreign publications 
from domestic restrictions. 


Taft Boys Successful. The two sons 
of Chief Justice Taft are making good. 
Robert A. Taft, though only 37 years old, 
is speaker of the Ohio assembly. The 
recent Ohio primary resulted in Charles 
P. Taft, 29, being nominated for prose- 
cuting attorney of Hamilton county. 


White House Refrigerator. An electric 
refrigerator has just been installed in 
the White House. In the days of Adams 
and Jefferson perishable food was stor- 
ed in the cellar which was packed with 
natural ice cut from the Potomac during 
the winter. The first ice-box was iD- 
troduced by Lincoln. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME 


Earn money addressing-mailing. Spare 
time. Trail supplies free. Write Quick. 
Mgr. W-50, Box 5119, Kansas City, Mo.—Adv. 
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In the Land of the Vikings 


“Wonderful trip! Numberless Fjords 
and Fords here.” 

This message, so characteristic of our 
travel editor, was radioed from Oslo to 
announce his invasion of the land of the 
vikings. The Pathfinder has sent this 
experienced writer abroad to study 
present-day conditions in the various 
countries and to write a series of timely, 
instructive and interesting articles that 
soon will appear exclusively in this pa- 
per. While collecting this material the 
travel editor finds time to make notes 
of his incidental observations and to 
forward them to this office by radio, ca- 
ble and letter. 

“What and where is Oslo?” many 
readers will ask. 

Oslo is the present name of the capital 
of Norway which is known in old geog- 
raphies as Christiania. However, our 
travel editor points out that Oslo is not 
a new name in the strict sense of the 
word; it is a reversion to the Ancient 
name of that particular city. In fact, a 
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Copenhagen, Denmark, is known as “the 
paradise of cyclists.” The streets are not 
jammed full of autos flying hither and thither 
at railroad speed, as they are in our country, 
and the bicycle is in very common use. 


suburb of the capital was always known 
as Oslo. When King Haardrada found- 
ed a town on the banks of the Akers 
river in 1058 he called it Oslo. It was 
destroyed by fire in 1624. King Chris- 
tian IV had it rebuilt on the opposite 
bank of the river and it then took his 
name—Christiania. On Jan. 1, 1925, the 
name was formally changed back to 
Oslo, a majority of people seeming to 
favor the older name. It was in old Oslo 
that James VI of Scotland and Anne of 
Denmark were married. Today Oslo 
has a population of 260,000, being about 
as large as Providence, R. I. 

\nother interesting thing that our 
travel editor mentions is that Norway’s 
total area—125,000 square miles—is just 
i little more than the area of New Mex- 
ico. Norway, as you know (or should 
know) is a kingdom, being a hereditary 
constitutional monarchy. Its legislative 
body is known as the “storthing.” It 
gave its women equal suffrage 13 years 
before American women got the vote. 

lhe “fjords” that our travel editor 
mentions are narrow arms of the sea 
between high banks or rocks that cut 
up much of Norway’s coast and add to 
its scenic grandeur. They are also 









known as “fiords,” “friths” and “firths.” 
We don’t have to say what a “Ford” is. 

Though Norway remained neutral 
during the World war, being a maritime 
nation she suffered heavily through 
mines and torpedoes. She lost over 800 
vessels with a total of 1,200,000 tons and 
1200 lives. Norway is a pioneer in wa- 
ter-power development. She has put 
many of her waterfalls and raging 
streams to use and plans to ultimately 
supply central Europe with electricity. 

Education is compulsory in Norway 
and the schools are highly efficient. All 
children between the ages of seven and 
14 must go to school. Norway has very 
few illiterates, standing fifth among the 
“enlightened” nations, and five steps 
ahead of the United States. Being small, 
Norway’s population is 2,650,000 (which 
is less than that of the city of Chicago). 

Norway depends for its defense on a 
militia of 40,000 men, a compulsory 
draft and a treaty guaranteeing the in- 
tegrity of its territory signed in 1907 
by Great Britain, France and several 
other powers. Norway owns the island 
of Spitzbergen in the Arctic ocean which 
Byrd and Amundsen used as a base for 
their successful polar flights. 

Norway and Sweden almost went to 
war in 1905 when the two separated. 
The former declared for “Norway for 
the Norwegians.” The present king of 
Norway is Haakon VII, an assumed title 
because he was formerly Prince Karl of 
Denmark and is a brother of the pres- 
ent ruler of that country. King Haa- 
kon’s wife is a sister of King George 
of England. There is one son, Prince 
Olav, who is idolized by the people. 

Norway is very democratic, even so- 
cialistic. It is quick to adopt new ideas. 
It seems to care little for luxuries. Al- 
most everybody works—if they can get 
work. The story is related of an Amer- 
ican woman who was surprised to see 
as a guest at a court ball the woman who 
a few hours before had dressed her hair. 
King Haakon once remarked to Maurice 
Egan, then United States minister to 
Denmark: 

“I’m afraid you Americans look on us 
as almost too democratic. In fact, your 





The unique interior of the new postoffice 
building at Utrecht in the Netherlands. The 
architecture is distinctively Dutch, 






president is a king for four years while 
I am a constitutional president for life.” 

Most reference books say that the lan- 
guage of Norway is Norwegian but they 
neglect to mention that there are several 
kinds of Norwegian. The literary lan- 
guage of the country somewhat resem- 
bles Danish. Then there is a composite 
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The “stadhus,” or city hall, of Stockholm, 

Sweden. It is an example of classic Scandi- 

navian architecture with a little French influ- 
ence apparent. 


language called “maal” which certain 
patriots are trying to popularize. The 
latter is founded on not one but several 
native dialects and may be called the 
Norwegian Esperanto. 

Agriculture is limited and the country 
has to import much food. Of the 250,000 
farms about 50 per cent are of less than 
five acres. The rest seldom exceed 25 
acres. The government controls grain 
and flour and guarantees homé produc- 
ers of wheat, rye and barley the same 
prices for which it would have to buy 
foreign grain. The state does all the 
grinding. Norway’s chief industry is 
fishing, but it also exports lumber, 
chemicals and minerals. The people are 
skilled in tapestry weaving. Industry 
is progressive. Norway has long appre- 
ciated the value of timber conservation 
and plants about 15,000,000 new trees 
each year to replace those that are cut 
down. In this respect it sets a good ex- 
ample for the United States to follow. 

The Norwegians may be frugal but 
they don’t seem to be poor. Despite 
the periodic problem of unemployment 
they are able to give much money to the 
church, art and education. Even the 
poorest people have their six meal a 
day. There is coffee and cake at five 
a. m. and salt meat or fish about 7:30. 
The real breakfast isn’t served until 
about 11. At one o’clock in the afternoon 
there is more coffee and at four o’clock 
there is a cheese feast. Dinner or supper, 
whichever you choose to call it, is serv- 
ed in the early evening. 

Unlike the English and some other 
European people, the Norwegians care 
little for pomp, especially royal show. 
The guards about the royal palace are 
dressed for service and not for show. 
The former German emperor made 
many visits to Norway but the Norwe- 
gians gave him scant attention. 

King Haakon and his government de- 
plore the migration of Norwegians. 
However, Norwegians seem to retain 
the roving and adventurous spirit of the 
vikings and it is hard to keep them at 
home. The last United States census 
shows that about 400,000 persons now 
under the American flag were born in 
Norway. 
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IRELAND 


Irish Language in Court. It is a pro- 
vision of the constitution of the Irish 
Free State that the Irish, or Gaelic, 
language is equally legal in the law 
courts with English. But outside of a 
few phrases occasionally in the native 
tongue English has been used because 
English is the only language known well 
enough. There was one, notable case 
at Dublin, however, which was tried 


‘by the chief justice and in which the 


entire proceedings were in Gaelic. The 
chief justice surprised the public by his 
ability to speak the language fluently. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Coal Miners Divided. Partial peace 
was at last made in the long coal strike 
war when 1300 miners in the Notting- 
hamshire fields agreed to a seven-and-a- 
half-hour day and their old wages. It 
was a compromise between the seven- 
hour day demanded by the miners and 
the eight-hour day demanded by the 
operators. Other owners were report- 
ed willing to compromise on the same 
terms, but miners’ leaders took steps 
to prevent further deserters from the 
union by declaring that those who ac- 
cepted the owners’ terms were losing 
all the advantage of the long strike and 
the expected national agreement. 








Kitchener’s Body Fake Owned. A 
London newspaper man confessed to a 
deliberate hoax in the shipping of a cof- 
fin from Norway with the public an- 
nouncement that it contained the identi- 
fied body of Lord Kitchener, who was 
drowned at sea during the war. The 
purpose of the fake was to get publicity 
for a moving picture about the famous 
general’s death. 





Roman Woman’s Hair Found. While 
excavating near the London bridge 
workmen found a Roman wooden comb, 
perfectly preserved, and in it a few 
strands of fine black hair. Several other 
Roman articles were also found that had 
remarkably withstood time’s ravages for 
1800 years. 





Passenger Plane in Crash. While 
making a forced landing in a heavy fog 
a giant French Paris-London airplane 
crashed into a barn near Folkstone kil- 
ling three persons and wounding 13. 
One of the killed and nine of the wound- 
ed were Americans. Many of the injur- 
ed in the hospital at Folkstone were 
found to be in a very serious condition. 


FRANCE 


Must Eat Stale Bread. As a measure 
of retrenchment looking toward finan- 
cial rehabilitation the cabinet decreed 
that fresh bread be abolished. It will 
not be sold until stale. {It is hoped in 
this way to decrease the consumption 
of bread and the importation of wheat. 
The fresh, crusty French bread has al- 
ways been highly prized by foreigners. 
Other new decrees regulate prices of 
food and tend to do away with middle- 


men. The public is getting the impres- 
sion that the government is in earnest. 





Foch Fears Another War. Gen. Foch, 
commander-in-chief of the allied forces 
in the World war, declared in an inter- 
view that another great war “might 
come at any time from any quarter.” 
He added that while nations were talk- 
ing peace they were all busy searching 
for more terrible weapons of war, and 
that the next war would be far worse 
than any before. 


Badges for Taxi Drivers. A plan has 
been launched at Paris to reward the 
careful and polite taxi drivers. An au- 
tomobile magazine in conjunction with 
the taxi companies invites the public 
to note the manner of driving of the 
chauffeurs and to send in letters of 
commendation of those who seem es- 
pecially good and prudent. When cited 
sufficiently the driver will get a distinc- 
tive badge to put on his arm or his 
windshield. 





War Vessels for Letts. At the ship- 
yards of Le Havre four war vessels are 
being built for the Lithuanian navy. 
Two of them are submarines, and a 
special system of electric radiators was 
designed because of the cold weather 
conditions. The Letts are getting two 
mine-sweepers. 

Offers Rubber Land for Debt. Deputy 
Outrey representing Cochin-China pro- 
posed to Premier Poincare that 2,000,000 
acres in Cochin-China be ceded to the 











A punch from the strikers’ side. The pub- 
lic is made to ask of Premier Baldwin: “Why 
not give the back end a smack, Stanley?” 








United States in settlement ofthe French 
war debt. He declared this territory 
could produce sufficient rubber to take 
care of the 400,000 tons a year consumed 
in the United States and relieve it from 
the threatened deficit in the rubber sup- 
ply. 


GERMANY 


Makes New Glider Record. A new 
record in distance covered by motorless 
planes was set by the German flyer 
Kegel. He flew in his glider from Mas- 
serkuppe to Gompertzhausen, a dis- 
tance of more than 37 miles, more than 
doubling the previous best record. 


Get 14 Germans for Russian. Through 
a trade patiently negotiated between 
the two governments Germany will give 
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up Alexis Skoblewsky, Russian com- 
munist serving a life sentence, for 14 
Germans held prisoners in Russia. Mos! 
of the German prisoners were convyict- 
ed of “espionage.” Skoblewsky was 
found implicated in the murder of 4 
German policeman. The German goy- 
ernment did not like to surrender -him, 
but the chance to secure the liberty of 
14 Germans decided them. . 





Railroad Wreck Kills 21. The Berlin- 
Cologne express was deliberately 
wrecked near Lehrte and 21 persons 
killed. Investigation showed that the 
fish plates had been removed from the 
rails, and the nuts and bolts were found 
in woods close by. When the train 
struck the place the coaches piled up 
and the passengers were buried in the 
wreckage. 


SWITZERLAND 


No Bride for King Boris. Young 
King Boris of Bulgaria left Switzerland 
after a vacation of a month and return- 
ed home without the bride he was re- 
ported to be in search of. The bachelor 
king traveled incognito and it was wide- 
ly published that his real object was to 
select a queen of Bulgaria. 


U.S. on Minority Side. The majority 
of the military disarmament commis- 
sion, charged with the preparation of a 
disarmament conference, recommended 
a permanent board to collect and dis- 
simulate information on the subject, 
with the power to rule whether any 
particular increase of armament showed 
an aggressive or defensive tendency. 
To this a minority eomposed of the 
United States, Great Britam, Japan, 
Italy, Chile and Sweden, objected. Such 
a beard, they held, would be a kind of 
general staff, inquisitorial in nature, and 
could be used by nations, bringing 
charges in bad faith, to learn about se- 
cret defense armament in other nations. 


‘ ITALY 


Earthquakes Shake Islands. Many 
houses were destroyed in the Aeolian 
islands, lying north of Sicily, by a se- 
ries of earthquakes. The population 
took to sleeping out of doors for safe- 
ty, and on the island of Filicudi the au- 
thorities ordered destruction of church 
steeples to prevent their collapse. 


AUSTRIA 

Catholics Would Abolish Duel. The 
“Unitas,” a league of Catholic Austrian 
students in science, adopted a resolution 
to abolish dueling for all time. The 
practice was declared beneath the dig- 
nity of humans, and not the best means 
to defend honor. 


GREECE 


Revolution Overthrows Pangalos. A 
speedy and bloodless revolution headed 
by Gen. Condylis overthrew the govern- 
ment of Dictator Pangalos and set Ad- 
miral Coundouriotis once more at the 
head of the state. The action was care- 
fully planned about a month ago when 
President Pangalos arrested and exiled 
three former premiers—Kafandaris, 
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papanastasion and Michaelakapoulos— 
for “subversive movements.” The blow 
was struck while Pangalos was on va- 
cation in the island of Spetsae, and he 
tried to eseape on a ship. This was run 
down by two war vessels, as both the 
army and navy backed Gen. Condylis. 
Admiral Coundoutoriotis was proclaim- 
ed the “lawful president,” and he agreed 
io take over the administration. 





RUSSIA 
Robber Band Broken Up. At Tyuman, 
Siberia, 10 robbers were sentenced to 


death, including the notorious woman 
bandit Ekaterina Pishianova and her 
husband, who had won the title of “Jack 
the Ripper of the Ural mountains.” The 
large gang was closely organized and 
was accused of having killed 100 per- 
sons during their two years of raiding 
aid robbing homes, stores and even 
government warehouses. Soldiers were 
sent against them. 


Kameneff Loses High Place. One of 
ihe so-called triumvirate which ruled 
Russia, Leon Kameneff, was replaced as 
commissar of trade by a mere youth, M. 
Kikoian of Tiffis. The fall of Kameneff 
was a triumph for Stalin, head of the 


communist party, who chose the new 
commissar from his own section. Kam- 
eneff, like Trotzky, was regarded as one 
of the moderates among the communist 
leaders. 

TURKEY 


Commerce Chambers Reopened. Yield- 
ing to a unanimous protest from the 
foreign countries whose chambers of 
commerce at Constantinople were clos- 
ed the government permitted them to 
open again pending diplomatic discus- 
sion of the ruling. It was intimated that 
they might be allowed to continue on 
condition that they change their titles 
in conformity with Turkish law. 


American Clinic Closed. A baby clinic 
at Constantinople supported by Ameri- 
cans and run for Turkish mothers ex- 
clusively was closed and sealed by order 
of the Angora government. While a 
committee of American women super- 
vised the clinic only Turkish doctors 
were employed. The reason given for 
the action was that the clinic did not 
have a government permit to operate. 


SYRIA 


\mericans Witness Fighting. Accord- 
ing to reports published in Turkey a 
party of 200 Americans witnessed an 
attack on Damascus by the Druses and 
their repulse by the French. The tour- 
ists were escorted to Damascus by sol- 
diers, but following a night of darkness 
and fighting they left with a military 
escort, noticing on their way hundreds 
of slain on both sides. 





INDIA 

Freed After Killing “Ghost.” The high 
court at Allahabad made legal history 
When it decided that a man could not 
be punished for killing a ghost, even 
if the ghost afterwards proved to be 
human. Waryam Singh was at the 
Brave of his child in a cemetery when a 
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figure in white approached him. He 
ran, but before running seized a stick 
and struck the figure with all his might. 
It was learned later that he had killed 
a villager, and the lower court sen- 
tenced him to life imprisonment. 


JAPAN 
To Cut Wedding Costs. The Ladies 
Thrift and Savings society of Japan has 
launched a campaign for reducing the 
cost of weddings, which have always 








A meeting of Japanese Buddhist priests to 
consider the erection of a monument for the 
victims of the earthquake of 1923. 








borne hard on the poor. They also ad- 
vocate non-silk dresses for schoolgirls, 
reduction in the number of servants and 
the abolition of smoking and drinking. 


Trade Expansion Planned. A 10-day 
conference, the first of the kind, was 
called at Tokyo to consider ways and 
means of expanding the Japanese trade 
with the South sea countries and India. 
Government officials, consular officers 
and shipping men are to attend. 


PHILIPPINES 


Moros Object to Separation. On his 
visit to the Moros in the islands of 
Sulu, Mindanao and Palawan Carmi A. 
Thompson, investigator for President 
Coolidge, was treated to some speeches 
in opposition to the scheme of detach- 
ing the Moro provinces from the rest of 
the Philippines as proposed in the Ba- 
con bill. One speaker declared he would 
rather see Mindanao disappear from the 
earth than be separated from the north. 


AUSTRALJA 


Secession League Formed. At Perth, 
coast town of Western Australia, a se- 
cession league was formed to back the 
movement for the separation of that 
province from the commonwealth. 
Western Australia comprises nearly a 
third of Australia. 


HAWAII 


Prince Liked Hula Hula. The hula 
hula dancers of the Hawaiian islands 
are now a rather proud lot. They won 
the praises of the crown prince and the 
crown princess of Sweden. “The girls,” 
said the prince, “are beautiful and their 
singing lovely.” He also gave his ap- 
proval of poi, the native dish made from 
the taro root. 


MEXICO 


Church Looks to Congress. For a 
while it looked as if the difficulties be- 
tween church and state had been tem- 
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porarily adjusted so as to permit the 
priests to return to their temples. A 
long conference was held between Pres- 
ident Calles cn one side and the arch- 
bishop of Michoacan and the bishop 
of Tabasco on the other. It was an- 
nounced that the results were “truly 
satisfactory,” but on the declaration of 
the president that “if the priests return 
they must do so subject to the laws” the 
episcopate postponed the resumption of 
services indefinitely with the statement 
that the status remained as before the 
conference. Plans were made by the 
church to bring the fight before con- 
gress when it meets, and there seek an 
amendment of the constitution. There 
is a growing desire for peace among 
the people on account of the deplorable 
state of business, due mainly to the con- 
tinued boycott by Catholics. 


Charleston Dancing Barred. Dancing 
the Charleston in public places in Mex- 
ico was forbidden by the government 
health department on the ground that it 
was injurious to the health and apt to 
cause heart failure. It was also alleged 
that the dance is ugly, ungraceful and 
devoid of art. 


NICARAGUA 


Government Suppresses Revolt. After 
1500 government troops routed 800 reb- 
els at Tamarindo it was reported that 
the revolt had been suppressed and all 
rebel troops <-attered into small guer- 
rilla bands. The rebels had taken two 
towns and attacked a big English sugar 
plant in the central part of the country, 
killing an official. It was reported that 
the U. S. consul at Bluefields requested 
a gunboat. 


CANADA 


Tariff Reprisals Threatened. The 
American farmer will find it as hard to 
sell his products in Canada as the 
Canadian farmer now finds it to sell in 
the United States, is the threat of Pre- 
ier Meighan if the Conservatives are 
returned to power in the September 
elections. Mr. Meighan declared in his 
campaign speeches that “a brick for 
brick tariff policy” against U. S. farm 
products will be enacted if his party 
wins. 





Indian Woman Lures’ Elephants. 
‘. hree circus elephants escaped at Cran- 
brool: and running wild around that 
town were lured back to captivity by an 
Indian woman who fed them apples 
while they \/ere cing hobbled. One 
of them later broke out of a freight 
car on the way back. 


Americans and Plane Seized. 
Americans were arrested and their 
airplane was seized near Lancaster, 
Manitoba, for failing to report to the 
immigration authorities. Preparations 
were being made to load a cargo of 
liquor. 


Two 


ALASKA 
Volcano in Active Eruption. Persons 
on a Japarese steamer 11 miles away 
saw the volcanic island of Bogoslof, 
south of the Bering sea, in violent erup- 
tion. A cutter was sent from Cordova. 








Things cientific —~ % 
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Improved Hall Acoustics 


In the past architects could not guar- 
antee that the acoustics df any hall they 
might design, no matter whether it was 
a church, theater, concert hall or audi- 
torium, would be satisfactory. This was 
because the causes for poor acoustics 
were never positively known. It has 
long been the custom upon finding the 
acoustics of a hall defective to cover the 
walls with sound absorbing material. 
Although this would weaken the objec- 
tionable reverberations or other sound 
impurities, so to speak, it would also 
reduce the loudness of the sounds sent 
forth by the speaker or singer. It was 
also found that such porous walls cover- 
ed with cloth or felt are highly insani- 
tary, absorb dust and germs and cannot 
be washed as they should be. 

Emile Berliner, the noted Washing- 
ton inventor, who studied hall acoustics 
for many years, finally concluded that 
the cause of bad hall acoustics was due 
to the hardness or rigidity of the usual 
brick or stone walls and that where an 
auditorium had wooden walls, notably 
of pine or spruce which vibrate freely, 
the acoustics would be good. Berliner 
demonstrated the remarkable _reso- 
nace of acoustic tiles which he had con- 
structed of porous cement. These tiles 
are hard like stone, but have the reso- 
nance of wood when vibrated by a tun- 
ing fork. The inventor’s solution of hall 
acoustics consists in cementing these 
tiles to the walls of an auditorium in a 
sufficiently large area and thus com- 
bine the hardness and dignity of a 
stone wall with the resonance of wood- 
en panels. Such tiles can be molded 
ornamentally to suit the architect and 
they nfay form the final finish of the 
walls or they may be painted without 
reducing their efficiency. Another meth- 
od, which is probably an improvement 
of the other, consists in attaching flat 
acoustic cells of wire netting to a rough 
finished wall and spreading Berliner’s 
acoustic cement over them. This is said 
to be as efficient acoustically and it 
lends itself to any treatment that is ap- 
plicable to plain cement walls. 


The Macaw Clan at Zuni 


The Zuni Indians in New Mexico are 
divided into clans, each clan consisting 
of individuals related through the ma- 
ternal line. Each clan has its own clan 
totem, such as the bear, badger, coyote, 
eagle, snake, corn ete. “Of all these 
clans,” says Dr. Neil Judd, leader of the 
National Geographic expedition to Pueb- 
lo Bonito, “none has a larger or more 
vigorous membership than the Macaw 
people. This clan has furnished the 
majority of the leading men at Zuni for 
several generations. But these leaders 
knew the macaw, their clan totem, only 
through verbal description, handed 
down from one generation to another. 
Two years ago a small delegation went 
to San Domingo, a Tewa pueblo near 
Albuquerque, there to trade tuquoise 
ornaments for macaw feathers. There 


aretwo captive macaws at San Domingo, 
obtained through exchange with Mex- 
icans.” 

Last year Dr. Judd told some of ‘the 
macaw clan that he was going to try to 
obtain for them a real live moola, to use 
the Zuni name of the macaw. This 
promise was recently fulfilled. The sun 
priest, the highest official of the clan, re- 
ceived the brilliant Mexican macaw as a 
gift to the entire clan and agreed to act 
as its custodian. 

“No-one knows how long the Moola 
people have been represented in Zuni,” 
says Dr. Judd. “Tradition says they 
came up out of the fourth world with 
the other clans in that dim, distant past 
when all the races of mankind, the 
birds, animals and trees, spoke a com- 
mon language. Macaw clans are to be 
found in some of the other Pueblo 
villages of New Mexico and Arizona. 











Up until 1880 the government required that 
a working model of each invention must be 
filed in the patent office before a patent 
would be granted. As a result of this regu- 
lation there are now 150,000 patent models 
stored away in 2700 boxes in the patent office. 
Congress during its last session authorized 
a committee of scientists to decide which of 
these models are of sufficient historical impor- 
tance to justify preservation by the govern- 
ment. The others will be returned, if possi- 
ble, to the inventors or their heirs. Among 
the many interesting models at the patent 
office is the one shown above. It is the model 
of an automobile invented by George B. 
Seldon and patented in 1895. 








But in no instance, so far as I am aware, 
can one learn definitely how long these 
clans have possessed the macaw as a to- 
tem or how they first became acquaint- 
ed with the bird. 

“During the course of our exploration 
in Pueblo Bonito we have found more 
than 30 skeletons of the great macaw. 
And Pueblo Bonito, from archeological 
evidence, was abandoned about 1000 
years ago. It appears then that the in- 
habitants of this great prehistoric vil- 
lage must have obtained live macaws 
through barter with the tribes of central 
Mexico. The birds were kept here in 
captivity for we have found perches on 
which they had been tethered and we 
have found the corn, pinyon nuts and 
squash seeds on which they fed. 

“One may imagine sandaled Mexican 
Indians carrying on their backs cages 
containing live macaws, captured in 
tropical forests, trudging across the hot 
sands of the Southwest in ancient times, 
bound for the famous terraced village 
of the Bonitans. Mules, horses and 
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other beasts of burden were unknown 
in North America.before the arrival of 
the Spaniards early in the 16th century. 
Yet Fray Marco de Niza, as he journeyed 
northward out of Mexico in 1539 to the 
discovery of the ‘Seven Cities of Cibola’ 
notes in his journal that he passed Mex. 
ican Indians returning with turquoise 
they had obtained in exchange for par- 
rot feathers.” 


Jacob’s Ladder 


No feature of a sunset or sunrise js 
more beautiful than the fan-like rays 
sometimes seen crossing the rosy glow 
above the horizon where the sun has set 
or has not yet risen. Reddish beams a]- 
ternate with blue or gray; the latter 
being the shadows cast by distant 
clouds, or sometimes mountains, lying 
in the direction of the sun. 

These beams, which are known as 
“crepuscular rays,” appear to converge 
toward the position of the sun below the 
horizon, says C. T. Talman in an article 
in Nature Magazine. They are really 
parallel, the apparent convergence be- 
ing the effect of perspective. This phe- 
nomenon gave rise to the familiar Hom- 
eric expression, “rosy-fingered dawn.” 

On rare occasions crepuscular rays 
can be seen extending entirely across 
the sky and converging toward a point 
directly opposite the sun. Similar 
beams, devoid of color, are often seen 
radiating from the sun when above the 
horizon and partly obscured by the 
clouds. The bright beams are made 
visible by the presence of dust or haze 
in the atmosphere, while the interven- 
ing dark places are cloud shadows. 
When the beams extend downward, the 
appearance is popularly described as 
“the sun drawing water,” though no 
such process actually takes place. 

Sailors sometimes call the beams the 
“backstays of the sun,” while in the folk- 
lore of Polynesia they figure as “the 
rope of Maui,” in allusion to the story of 
how the great hero of the South Sea isle 
mythology once captured the sun with 
snares of coconut fiber. In parts of rural 
England, the beams are known 4s 
“Jacob’s ladder.” Among snow-capped 
mountains sunrise and sunset phenome- 
na assume a particularly beautiful form 
which is known as the “Alpenglow,” be- 
cause most descriptions of it relate to 
the Alps, and especially to its appear- 
ance on the huge snow-mass of Mt. Blanc. 


Lighting Up Fireflies 

William Creighton, of Princeton uni- 
versity, has succeeded in “short-circult- 
ing” fireflies so they will remain “lit.” 
The scientist injected adremalin with @ 
tiny sytinge between the segments of 
the body of the insects. This caused 
muscular contraction which produced 4 
continuous supply of oxygen to the 
light-producing cells. Creighton says 
that heavy doses of the adrenalin have 
kept individual fireflies “lit up” for 2° 
entire day. Later, however, these !D- 
sects died. It was found that lighter 
doses of the chemical produce from 
three to four hours of steady light. 





Honesty is the best policy, especially 
when you wish to borrow something © 
your policy —Boston Transcript. 
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To be a successful speaker a person 
must cultivate voice as well as poise. 
This can only come through practice. 
“Sing-song” delivery is a too common 
fault of today’s public speakers. It al- 
most seems as if real oratory passed 
with the “Silver-Tongued Orator of the 
Platte” and other famous men of a past 
generation. No longer do our halls of 
congress or of our state legislatures re- 
sound with the eloquence of the old 
days. Instruction in public speaking ap- 
pears to be a lost art in many schools. 

But convincing argument, if not ora- 
tory, is more needed today than ever. 
This is especially true in modern busi- 
ness. The best way to impart a mes- 
sage is orally. No matter how worth- 
while a person’s ideas may be he can- 
not effectively “put them across” with- 
out resorting to personal appeal. And 
this takes eloquence. 

But address can be cultivated. First of 
all, learn to speak slowly and distinctly. 
Overcome timidity. Then practice em- 
phasis. Here is where study of famous 
orations is useful. Commit a short selec- 
tion to memory and try it out before a 
mirror for your own satisfaction. Later 
try it out on your friends. In some 
places clubs have been formed of boys 
and girls, and grown-ups, too, who by 
appropriately arranged programs and 
friendly criticism coach each other in 
the art of public speaking. 

If, like “Billy” Sunday, a person is ad- 
dicted to “physical expression” let him 
resort to gesture, but not overdo it. 
Gesticulation, after all, is only supple- 

ntary. Poems afford golden oppor- 
tunity for expression. A college pro- 
fessor once said that in order to become 
aconvineing speaker a person must for- 
ever banish from his mind the thought 
that he “looks foolish.” ~ Unless this is 
done a man or woman can never be a 
success on the platform. The audience 

juick to note any evidence of self- 
consciousness, 

lhe speaker must be able to drive 
home the salient points in his talk. He 
n know what words to emphasize, 
What sentences to pass over swiftly, and 
What statements require inflection of 
the voice. He can gain this knowledge, 
as well as other helpful suggestions, 
some good old-fashioned orations. 
xample we might suggest study of 
Curlis’s famous tribute to Wendell Phil- 
lips, the great abolitionist. It is short 
enough to memorize yet offers a variety 
{ expressions. The only way to de- 

r it is to imagine that you are Cur- 

id that you are trying to convince 
ers of the oratorical powers of a 
us statesman. It follows: 

le faced his audience with a tran- 

| mien, and a beaming aspect that 

never, dimmed. He spoke, and in 
the measured cadence of his quiet voice 
there was intense feeling, but no declam- 
ation, no passionate appeal, no super- 
licial and feigned emotion. It was sim- 
ble colloquy—a gentleman conversing. 

How was it done? Ah! how did Mo- 
zart do it—how Raphael? The secret 
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Practice for the Orator 


of the rose’s sweetness, of the bird’s 
ecstasy, of the sunset’s glory—that is the 
secret of genius and eloquence. What 
was heard, what was seen, was the form 
of noble manhood, the courteous and 
self-possessed tone, the flow of mod- 
ulated speech, sparkling with matchless 
richness of illustration, with apt allu- 
sion, and happy anecdote, and historic 
parallel, with wit and pitiless invective, 
with melodious pathos, with stinging 
satire, with crackling epigram, and lim- 
pid humor, like the bright ripples that 
play around the sure and steady prow 
of the resistless ship. Like an illumin- 
ated vase of odors, he glowed with con- 
centrated and perfumed fire. The di- 
vine energy of his conviction utterly 
possessed him, and his 


Pure and eloquent blood 

in his cheek, and so distinctly 
wrought, 

That one might almost say his body thought. 


“Was it Pericles swaying the Athen- 
ian multitude? Was it Apollo breathing 
the music of the morning from his lips? 
It was an American patriot, a modern 
son of liberty, with a soul as firm and 
as true as was ever consecrated to un- 
selfish duty, pleading with the American 
conscience for the chained and speech- 
less victims of American inhumanity.” 


Spoke 





SOME ELIOTISMS 
“A calm temperament, expectant of good,” 
was Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s recipe for life. 
And it must be a goodgone, for this noted 
educator lived to be 92. He grew old grace- 
fully and retained an alert mind and body 














"$5 Fine for Playing with This Pump.” For 
many years this sign stood guard over the 
old wooden pump on Shenandoah street in 
the mountain village of Harper’s Ferry, W. 
Va., The old wooden pump finally gave out 
and a new iron pump has been put in its 
place, but the sign still stands sentinel, guard- 
ing the town well against urchins who delight 
in nothing more than “monkeying” with 
the town pump. 
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until the very last. He was able to talk as 
intelligently about baseball as he did about 
international affairs. * 

The late president emeritus of Harvard 
university was known as “the grand old 
man of America.” In advising people how 
to live long he said: 

“Go to church. Keep a clean heart and a 
good conscience. Give your mind exercize 
as well as your body—really think. Exer- 
cize regularly, eat in moderation and take 
a full allowance of sleep. Avoid indulgence 
in luxuries and the habitual use of any drug 
whatsoever—not only of alcohol but of to- 
bacco, tea and coffee.” 

President Roosevelt once referred to Dr. 
Eliot as “the only man in the world I envy.” 

Dr. Eliot was a firm advocate of prohibi- 
tion. He often clashed with Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia uni- 
versty, who is an ardent wet. Dr. Eliot 
opposed child labor, birth control and im- 
migration restriction. As for science, he 
once remarked that the world is “on the 
brink of a vast ocean of undiscovered 
truth.” He also believed that sufferers 
should be legally killed. “What does it 
matter, in a hopeless case,” he once asked, 
“if the patient’s life is shortened by a few 
hours or more if he is thereby relieved 
from excruciating pain?” 


“Certain policies of labor unions,” he 
thought, “are undesirable for the commu- 
nity and for the unions themselves.” He 
named the closed shop, the boycott, the 
union label and the limited output. 


As an educator he gave as his opinion 
that female teachers “can never expect to be 
as highly rewarded as men teachers” be- 
cause “few women enter the profession of 
teaching with the idea of making it a 
life’s work.” 

“A child,” he believed, “should have no 
part in any machine industry indoors— 
never !” 

Speaking of immigration he said: “Our 
country needs the labor of every honest 
and healthy immigrant who has intelligence 
and enterprise to come here.” 


Dr. Eliot thought that a normal wife 
should bear a child every two years. He 
placed the number of children in a normal 
family at six. “The satisfactions of life,” 
he explained, “depend upon the number of 
children.” He believed “no restriction of 
the birth rate can be supported, either by 
morals or economics.” 

And as for his views on religion: 

“The church of the future will have more 
reverence for the personality of Jesus. It 
will prefer liberty to authority. It will see 
neither deities nor demons in the forces 
and processes of nature. It will rob death 
of its terrors. It will dwell on goodness, 
life and truth. The brotherhood of man will 
be its outcome.” 





Your paper has pleased me so much that I 
have begun to look upon it as a household 
necessity as I do not know what I should do 
without it. I am only 13 years old and I am 
interested in news events but many times 
I cannot understand the daily newspapers 
but then the Pathfinder comes along and 
tells me everything perfectly plain so that 
I soon see what it’s all about. We have a 
discussion of current events in school 
every week and I can always take a promi- 
nent part in the discussions as I know all 
about the news, thanks to the Pathfinder. 
Then, too, I find the stories very interesting 
and funny. I find plenty to do on rainy 
nights by looking at the Recreation Hour. 
Your paper has been coming to my home 
for about three years and shall continue 
to come: What I have told you about this 
wonderful paper I shall tell others and I 
will do all I can to keep this little magazine 
as good as it always is.—Joseph T. Riley. 
(Md.). 
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Skunks and Skunk Farming 


Most states have laws protecting 
skunks by a closed season. Such laws 
were passed in response to the wishes 
of farmers who recognize the useful- 
ness of these animals in destroying nox- 
ious insects and to the demands of per- 
sons interested in conserving the fur 
resources of the country. The skunk, 
although not yet in danger of extinc- 
tion, is likely soon to be even more 
closely trapped, because its pelt has 
great intrinsic value and the demand for 
it is increasing. 

The common large skunks, says the 
U. S. biological ‘survey, are restricted 
wholly to North America. They range 
northward to Nova Scotia, the Hudson 
Bay country and to British Columbia; 
and southward through the greater part 
of Mexico to Guatemala. The number 
of species recognized is nine, with eight 
sub-species, or geographic races. Fif- 
teen of the forms occur within the 
United States. In general, the more 
northern forms have the finer fur, but in 
the fur trade the pelts are graded ac- 
cording to the amount of white in the 
pelage. In the best grade, No. 1, are 
placed those in which there is no white 
or in which the white areas do not ex- 
tend much beyond the head and neck of 
the animal. No. 2 skins, or “short 
stripes,” are those in which the white 
erea does not extend beyond the mid- 
dle of the body. No. 3 skins have long 
narrow stripes, while No. 4 are broad- 
striped. The skins are further graded 
in price according to the locality from 
which they were obtained. Northern 
skins are more valuable because the pe- 
lage is finer, and the black color more 
intense than those from southern locali- 
ties. The pelage of the little spotted 
skunks, commonly called “civet cats,” 
is not so valuable because it is smaller 
and contains so much white. 


Skunks are mainly terrestrial. The 
little spotted skunks occasionally climb 
trees in search of food, but the larger 
forms apparently do not climb unless 
driven to do so. None of the skunks 
swim unless forced into deep water, but 
they all are fond of bathing in shallow 
ponds or streams. While they often dig 
dens in ordinary soils, they much pre- 
fer to use natural cavities in rocks or 
burrows dug by other animals, such as 
the fox, badger or woodchuck. When 
skunks dig their own dens they are sel- 
dom very long or deep. They go down 
below the ordinary frost line and after 
making a short lateral gallery they end 
in a rounded chamber containing the 
nest, which is a bed of leaves or grass. 

In northern latitudes skunks lie 
housed in their-dens during the coldest 
part of winter, but in mild weather 
they move about freely in search of 
food. Usually a considerable number 
occupy the same den, possibly members 
of a single family of the preceding sum- 
mer. As many as 20 have been captured 
at one time from a single den in winter. 
Skunks are mainly nocturnal, but when 
not harassed by enemies they often hunt 
in broad daylight, They usually come 


out about sunset and spend the summer 
twilight in catching grasshoppers and 
beetles by springing upon them with 
the fore feet as the insects rise from 
the ground in flight. After dark the 
skunk depends upon its senses of smell 
and hearing to locate its prey. It digs 
many beetles and their larvae from the 
ground, leaving the surface thickly pit- 
ted with small conical holes where the 
insects were obtained. 

Skunks breed usually once a year. The 
larger skunks mate early in spring and 
the young, numbering from six to 12 in 
a litter, are born in May. They are blind 
and nearly hairless at birth and do not 
open their eyes until about three or four 
weeks old. Soon after this they begin 
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to follow the mother about and continue 
with her until almost fully grown. The 
breeding habits of the civet cat differ 
little from those of the larger skunks. 

The belief that skunks feed mainly 
upon birds and birds’ eggs is so general 
that statements to the contrary are often 
challenged. While the animals occa- 
sionally eat wild birds and poultry, the 
evidence furnished by stomach examin- 
ations is overwhelmingly favorable to 
skunks, and proves that on the whole 
they are beneficial. The chief indict- 
ment against the skunk is that it de- 
stroys poultry, and cases of serious loss- 
es due to the animal are occasionally re- 
ported. It is an interesting fact that 
the skunk is called “polecat” because 
of its supposed tendencies to destroy 
poultry. The “pole” in “polecat,” like 
the word “poultry,” is derived from the 
French word “poule,” meaning hen or 
chicken. 

In many instances of alleged depreda- 
tions by skunks, it is probable, says the 
government, that minks or weasels were 
the actual culprits, and that skunks 
merely shared in the plunder by eating 
the dead poultry. When a farmer loses 
fowls and does not see the animal kill- 
ing them he is often likely to mistake 
its identity. The common skunk can- 
not climb to a roost, and would kill only 
birds found on the ground. Minks and 
weasels are expert climbers and are far 
more bloodthirsty. It is a characteristic 
of the weasel to kill many victims when 
they are within reach. It makes a small 
but deep incision in the neck or under 
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the wing of a fowl and takes the blood 
as long as it flows freely. It then at. 
tacks and kills another and another yic- 
tim, until satisfied. Minks also kil] 4 
number of chickens at one visit to the 
coop, eating only the heads. A skunk 
on the contrary, usually takes only one 
fowl at a time and eats of it until satis- 
fied. Having once, however, acquired 
a taste for chicken, a skunk will return 
to the poultry yard night after night 
for a fresh victim. Of course the indi- 
vidual skunk that learns to kill and eat 
chickens should be destroyed. 

The skunk feeds mainly upon insects 
and its economic status is determined 
by the fact that it kills many noxious 
insects. The early settlers of America 
were acquainted with the European 
fitchet weasel, and promptly applied its 
common name “polecat” to the skunk 
on account of its odor. The polecat of 
Europe is far more destructive to poul- 
try and gdme than are skunks. Its bad 
reputation was transférred with the 
name, and circumstances have been un- 
favorable for a reversal of opinion. 
They feed mostly at night when their 
habits cannot be observed and few per- 
sons have undertaken to dissect their 
stomachs. The public is extremely slow 
to give up prejudices of long standing, 
as those against hawks, owls, sgakes 
and skunks. Consequently the useful- 
ness of these creatures must be proved 
over and over before their needless and 
indiscriminate slaughter can be checked 
or adequate laws for their protection 
enacted. 

The skunk stands second in import- 
ance among the fur animals of the 
United States, the total value of the 
animal catch being exceeded only in 
the case of the muskrat. The mink is 
third in value: Most of the skunk skins 
have been marketed in London, but 
their use is increasing in this country. 
The flesh of the skunk is sometimes used 
for food. It was a common article of 
diet among the Indians as well as among 
the early trappers. 

Although skunks Were often tamed 
and kept as pets or for destroying rats 
and mice, no attempt to raise them for 
their fur seems to have been made until 
late in the 80’s. About that time there 
was a large foreign demand for the 
pelts and close trapping had led to 
scarcity of black skunks. The feasibil- 
ity of developing a strain of black an!- 
mals by selective breeding was consid- 
ered and many experiments in skunk 
farming were undertaken. Falling 
prices and other hindrances soon caus- 
ed breeders to abandon their attempts. 
One firm in Pennsylvania spent $25, 
in lands and equipment in an unsuccess- 
ful venture in skunk raising. 

The high prices that have prevailed 
in the last few years have led to re- 
newed discussion of the subject, and a! 


__present many are trying to produce this 


kind of fur by raising the animals. Some 
have been quite successful. On the 
whole, there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that a profitable industry ¢2" 
be developed. Skunks are not so wild 
as most of the musteline family, 27d 
their miscellaneous diet permits a §0° 
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deal of latitude in feeding, whereas the 
marten and the mink require a diet al- 
most exclusively of meat. The problem 
of providing pens is also less compli- 
cated in the case of the skunk. The odor 
of the skunk may be entirely disregard- 
ed: but if the breeder prefers to do so, 
he can remove the scent glands and 
have his animals as harmless as cats. 
The skunk inclosure should occupy a 
well-drained, sandy hillside, partly 
shaded by trees, and partly open land, 
with grass. An acre will afford room 
for about 50 adult skunks. It is desir- 
ible, but not necessary, to have run- 
ing water in the inclosure. A three- 
foot fence made of poultry netting and 
iaving an overhanging barrier at the 
p is sufficient to confine the animals. 
he barrier is needed since the netting 
ight serve as a ladder over which the 
skunks could climb. The netting should 
be of one-inch mesh to prevent the 
young skunks from escaping. To pre- 
ent the skunks from digging out the 
wire should penetrate the ground to a 
7 of two or three feet. A layer of 
flat stones along the bottom of the 
ench on the inside is an additional 
recall The inclosure should be 
further divided into compartments for 
the separation of different classes of 
animals, such as males and females or 
skunks just weaned. 
Skunks in captivity eat a great va- 
-_ of foods, including meat, fish, in- 
cts, bread, cooked and even raw vege- 
tables and ripe fruits. Table scraps will 
keep the animals in good condition, but 
occasionally they should be given meals 
of raw meat. One male should be kept 
for five to eight females. During the 
mating season it is best to keep one 
ile and a flock of females in a pen to- 
gether. More than one male in a pen 
usually results in fighting. 


AMERICA’S FINGER PRINT RECORDS 
The ancient Chinese knew the value 
of finger prints, and used them for at- 
testing wills, but it remained for the 
dlern world to develop them as a 
means of criminal identification. The 
National Bureau of Criminal Identifica- 
tion established at Washington in 1924 
as a part of the department of justice is 
the largest bureau of its kind in the 
world, It is even larger than that at 
Scotland Yard, England. Already it has 
the records of over 1,000,000 malefac- 
‘s in its files. It is, in fact, an inter- 
tional clearing house, besides con- 
ning the records of all American 
criminals, 
(he antecedents of this bureau are 
| to go back to 1893 when the police 
chiefs of 51 cities agreed to join hands 
in trying to check the rising wave of 
crime. They established the National 
Police Chiefs’ Union, which a year lat- 
er was changed to the National Associ- 
mn of Chiefs of Police of the United 
ites and Canada. For many years 





is association maintained a bureau of 
Criminal identification for the assistance 
The government also 
maintained a bureau at the federal pris- 
n at Leavenworth, When the national 


‘ureau was established the records and 


of its members. 
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files of both these organizations, con- 
taining data on criminals known to the 
police authorities of the country for 
many years, were given it. Now this 
national bureau at Washington is the 
central repository for the records of all 
malefactors in this corner of the world. 

The average person probably does not 
realize how such a bureau could be of 
such great importance or how many 
cases there are where finger prints are 
the only means of determining the iden- 
tity of a human being. A man’s identi- 
fication is written on his fingers in such 
a way that no criminal can remove it. 
Besides solving the riddles of the un- 
known dead, finger prints aid in “find- 
ing” victims of amnesia, in bringing to 
life notorious criminals who have died 
by proxy, in convicting burglars and 
murderers, and in clearing the innocent. 

As an example of the practical value 
of our national bureau of criminal iden- 
tification, let us suppose that a man has 
been arrested in Chicago for robbing a 
safe. The burglar under arrest raises 
the plea that it is his first offense, and 
that being out of work he was Yorced to 
steal to get money to feed his wife and 
three small children, This is a pathetic 
story which may not be true. The Chi- 
cago chief, in an effort to find out, 
sends a letter with the finger prints, a 
picture and other data of the man 
caught, to Washington. As soon as the 
letter arrives at the bureau it is given 
to one or more searchers who go 
through the files to find out if there are 
any prints there similar to those sent 
in, After a few minutes search by a 
highly trained expert it is found that 
the Chicago man already has his finger 
prints in the bureau’s files@ He had pre- 
viously served time at San Quentin, Cal., 
for assault with intent to kill. This in- 
formation is immediately forwarded to 
the Chicago chief. With this data a true 
record of the burglar can be presented 
at his trial. 

It is said that the bureau is receiving 
the finger print records of new crimi- 
nals at the rate of 500 a day. This large 
daily average indicates that our police 
departments are not all asleep. They 
all co-operate with the bureau. The bu- 
reau is not merely national in scope. It 
has international ramifications and reg- 
ularly exchanges information with po- 
lice authorities in a dozen foreign coun- 
tries. Experts of the bureau point out 
that there has been a considerable 
change in recent years in the type of 
criminal. In the old days the typical 
offender was a man of mature age. Now 
the murderer, the thief, the forger is 
more apt to be a mere youth, not much 
beyond the high-school age. 





A NEW PRODIGY AT COLUMBIA 

Columbia university has discovered an- 
other prodigy. This is becoming an annual 
event at that institution. This year it was 
14-year-old Moses Kinkelstein, a Syracuse 
boy. He attended the Columbia summer 
school and studied with men and wom- 
en from two to four times his age. The 
course was “Contemporary Psychology”—an 
investigation of the introspective, the be- 
havioristic and psychoanalytic types. Ac- 
cording to Moses the subject matter was 
easy, but there was much reading to be done, 
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Without one penny of advance payment let us 
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2 What’ “Wrong Here ? 


All contributions to this department are made by our 

. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 

careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 

profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 

We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 

these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit, 


No wonder poor old Mutt is frighten- 
ed. Even if the lock is taken off the 


stock he can’t be freed. Note that there 
is no slot in the hasy to slip over the 











staple. How the hasp was ever put over 
the staple is the mystery. The error 
appeared in the comics. 

“It’s different—a delicious two-layer 
cake from our matchless ovens.” This 


ee 
is what we read in an ad in a Mississippi 
paper. If this is a two-layer cake, it 
certainly is “different”—that’s all. 

The first picture, taken from the com- 
ics, shows a new way to cut a piece of 
paper with your shears. Just poke both 
blades through and start cutting. What! 
You don’t believe it would work? The 
second picture was taken from a mail 
order catalog and shows a new kind of 
sewing machine. They have not yet 





been put on the market—that’s why you 
haven’t seen any. The artist who drew 
this picture no doubt intended to show 
the regular kind of machine, which has 
the needle on the operator’s left. 

Here are two of the entries in the 
final competitions in the sculpture class 
for Rome scholarships at the Royal 
Academy in London. We pity some of 
the entries in the early competitions. 
The first bit of art is called “The Relay.” 
This is criticized by one of our readers 
as follows: The exhausted runner at the 
finish mark never throws his body back- 
ward—quite the reverse, Also the sec- 





ond figure is shown receiving the baton 
with the left hand instead of his right. 
In “The Boxer,” the next group, we have 
a beautiful study in muscular play. The 


man on his feet seems to be assisting 
his fallen foe with his right hand while 
his left is in a striking position. To hit 
an opponent while he is down is a foul 
and a serious breach of ring etiquette. 
Apparently the man who is down is 
warding off his opponent’s left while 
endeavoring to rise to his feet. 

This moon stayed out all night—that’s 
why it’s turned upside down. The broad 
side of the. crescent should face the 
earth over whose horizon, according to 
science, the sun is scheduled to appear. 





Another peculiar thing about this car- 
toon which appeared in an Illinois pa- 
per is that the shadows are inconsistent. 
The fronts of the houses in the back- 
ground are dark while the fence and 
side of the milk wagon, also away from 
the light of the moon, are illuminated. 
Another mirror gone wrong. If you 
sit in front of a tilted mirror your re- 
flection will not be on the same hori- 
zontal plane. Try it and see. In this 


picture the mirror is tilted almost 45 
degrees, yet the reflection of the woman 
in front of it is about what it would be 
if the mirror were perfectly upright. 
The wrong hand is shown in the glass. 


RULES FOR ‘*TENDERFOOT’’ AT SEA 

An ocean liner trip is a pretty long 
adventure for the inexperienced. Be- 
cause of the increased facilities for 





‘ arranged for, 
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crossing the Atlantic at reasonable cost, 
prosperity at home and cheap money 
abroad a larger number of American 
tourists are going to Europe this year 
than ever before. -Many of these tray- 
elers, according to the National Geo- 
graphic Society, are not familiar with 
conditions on an ocean liner. The bul- 
letin introduces the “ocean tenderfoot” 
to his new environment in which he js 
confined from five to 10 days. Embark- 
ing, it says, is an exciting matter, and 
one is tempted to spend the last hour 
or so near the gangplanks, chatting with 
relatives and friends. However, if one 
is wise, he will spend at least 20 minutes 
of this time to take a turn around the 
promenade deck and select the neigh- 
borhood in which he would like to have 
his deck chair. The chair numbers will 
be found on the deck ceiling and not 
on the chairs themselves. 


Watch the bulletin boards, the Geo- 
graphic advises. They are the town- 
criers and newspapers on _ shipboard. 
Usually a bulletin board is in the main 
companionway at the promenade deck 
level, another outside the dining salon, 
and a third, perhaps, in the smoking 
room. Also, be sure to ask for your mail 
at the ship’s postoffice as soon after you 
go aboard as it is open. This gives you 
a chance to answer them and return 
them by the harbor pilot who leaves 
the ship after an hour or so. Then, be 
certain to call at the purser’s office early 
to get a passenger list. From it you can 
find out if you have acquaintances 
aboard and hunt them up. 


Seats in the dining salon are usually 
unless otherwise an- 
nounced at the first meal after sailing. 
It is well to go early to that first meal 
before too many others have had first 
choice of seats. On many of the big 
liners bugle blasts direct the life of the 
passengers. But unless they know what 
the calls mean they are easily led astray 
by them. Some of the calls are for the 
passengers, while others are for the 
ship’s crew. The voyager should learn 
the various calls and the time of each so 
he would not have to worry about them. 


The passengers should also watch 
their time on shipboard. Each of the 
larger liners has several clocks on 
board, one usually in the main compan- 
ionway. Ona trip to Europe you loose 
about five hours, one hour each day. 
Don’t fancy that you can stand ai the 
rail and see the ocean traffic on your 
way to Europe, the bulletin says. The 
day of crowded steamer lanes is DO 
more. There are now two tracks “stak- 
ed out” in the ocean for ships, one east- 
bound and one westbound. 





LINCOLN RELICS FOR U. S. 

The will of Robert Todd Lincoln, son of 
the Civil war president, who died recently, 
probably will leave many priceless relics of 
Abraham Lincoln to the U. S. government. 
They include the famous Healey portrait 
of the emancipator, the watch carried by 
him and many other valuable relics. Be- 
sides this there are six trunkloads of pri- 
vate papers of Abraham Lincoln’s nowat the 
Library of Congress which will probably be 
made public before the expiration of 21 years, 
as stipulated by the late son. 
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Perhaps one of the most frequent ill- 
nesses for which people are accustomed 
to treat themselves is an upset stomach. 
Especially is this so in families where 
there are a number of small children. 
And in most cases it is treated by house- 
hold remedies, unless the condition be- 
comes chronic. For a stomach upset 
with nausea and discomfort in the ab- 
domen, the first thing to do, say physi- 
cians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., is to get rid of the food substance 
which is causing the irritation. If the 
pain is not severe, take one or two table- 
spoons of castor oil and lie down and 
rest. A hot water bottle applied to the 
abdomen may help, and during the rest 
of the day eat nothing. If you have re- 
peated attacks or if the pain is severe 
consult a doctor before taking medicine 


is it may be a sign of more serious 
trouble. 











The latest cancer theory is that this 
disease is caused, not by any particular 
germ, but by the suffocation of cells, 
causing them to secrete an acid like sour 
milk, which stimulates abnormal 
growth. This theory was advanced re- 
cently by Prof. O. Warburg, of Berlin, 
as a result of his researches into the 
physiology of the disease. A cancer 
serum that has cured cancer in a num- 
ber of laboratory rats and has rendered 
them immune to the disease over a long 
period is the latest news of a cure for 
the disease. The serum was discovered 
by Dr. Thomas Lumsden, working at the 
Lister Institute under a grant from the 
British empire cancer campaign. 


Dr. Charles H. Mayo, famous Roches- 
', Minn., surgeon, praises sunshine as 
tuberculosis cure, especially tubercu- 
sis Of the skin and joints. He warns 
hat sunshine through window-glass 
illy is not sunshine, but a pallid imi- 
n of the real article. Window-glass, 
‘xplains, lets only 64 per cent of the 
shine through and traps or keeps out 
ultraviolet rays which are the most 
iable part for human beings. Those 
) bathe in real sunshine and receive 
beneficent touch of the ultraviolet 
s, in his opinion, receive stimulation 
refrom, Their cells are protected 
germs are destroyed. He claims rick- 
in children are benefited greatly by 
shine treatment. Getting one’s skin 
| tanned by the sun is good for the 
ith, he says, but it should be done 
h discretion, 


‘ 


Disordered blood is uncomfortable 
sometimes dangerous. According to 
British Journal of Experimental 
Vithology it has been discovered that 
1 pressure can be lowered by sim- 
giving the patient large quantities of 
ter. The discovery was ~br6ught 
‘bout by experimenting with normal 
persons, patients with too high blood 
pressure but with kidneys in good order 
| persons with high blood pressure 

| bad or diseased kidneys. In all of 

se large intakes of water lowered 
od pressure, but in patients with 
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damaged kidneys the pressure rose and 
then fell. This, it is said, was because 
the bad kidneys were unable to pass out 
the water fast enough. 

The discovery is considered a definite 
means of relieving the damaging effects 
of high blood pressure. When the blood 
pressure is above normal very small 
arteries in the body are narrowed 
and the narrowing is thought to be 
caused by some substance or sub- 
stances made by something going ‘wrong 
in the body’s protein factory. These 
substances have been divided into two 
classes which are called, respectively, 
pressor and depressor. High blood pres- 
sure is generally regarded as being 
caused by the substances. When the 
proteins taken into our bodies are not 
broken down and built up by the steps 
they ought to pass through they are 
thought to make these pressor substan- 
ces. They are said to be parts of the pro- 
tein molecules which should not remain 
in the body at all in such conditions. If 
pressor substances are being made in 
the body all the time high blood pres- 
sure will be constant. 

The reasons offered for fall of blood 
pressure when water is taken are: First, 
the water flushes the pressor substances 
out and lessens their action because of 
their dilution in the blood. Second, it 
speeds up the protein transformation— 
chemical changes being hastened by 
the presence of water. Third, the dilu- 
tion of the contents of the large intes- 
tines lessens the activity of bacteria 
which split up the undigested protein 
there. All these things and the discovery 
that natural water will relieve high 
blood pressure show the necessity of 
water for the work going on in the 
human body, especially those whose 
diets contain foods rich in protein. 


It has been discovered that a solution 
of ferric chloride is an efficient remedy 
for poison ivy. In the course of exhaus- 
tive researches on the chemical nature 
of ivy poison Dr. James McNair, of Chi- 
cago, found that the poison is rendered 
insoluble and thus made harmless by 
chemical union with iron. He says a 
number of soluble iron salts are effec- 
tive against poison ivy, but he has found 
ferric chloride to be the most suitable. 
His remedy for the poison calls for a 
mixture of one part (by weight) of fer- 
ric chloride with 10 of alcohol and 10 of 
water. The skin should be washed in the 
solution, which should be allowed to 
dry there. Treatment either just before 
or just after exposure, it is claimed, will 
prevent the development of ivy poison- 
ing in most cases. 


Dr. Walter Sands Mills, a New York 
specialist in pulmonary diseases, in an 
address before the American Institute of 
Homeopathy recently said: “Some peo- 
ple may object to kissing and necking on 
moral grounds, but I can see no ob- 
jection to it from a health standpoint.” 





JACK AND JILL JUGGED 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 
At 60 miles or better; 
A cop unkind 
Was right behind— 
They’re seeking bail by letter. 
—Bridgeport Post. 
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HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


REAL SELLING SENSATION 


Tremendous earnings whole or parttime! Patented Hot Water 
Bottle. Invention needed. everywhere. Big commissions. Extr 


‘xtra 
bonus. We deliver. Write quick. C-86, LOBLCORP., MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 

a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
utensils. Sample package free. CoLLETTB 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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CREF logue containing bargains in everything needed is 
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start now. 
The Big Reniion IS OM Sioreme Shins 
ive 100 per cent satisfaction. Proposition and Kit FREE. 
Su UPREME SHIRT CO., 276-B Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


HARRIS TWEED P DIRECT from MAKERS, SAMPLES 
FREE. Any length cut $2.00 PAND 
NEWALL, 247 STORNOWAY. SCOT 
f h aut d t 
We rahe $48 a Week trac. our Soap and Washing 


Powder. BEACH CO.. Dpt. A34,Chippewa Falis. Wis. 
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The fence that the average congress- 
man had to go out and build between 
sessions was a defence. 

(q 

When two men run a political race in 
this country it usually ends with one 
claiming the élection and the other cry- 
ing fraud. 
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THE SCHOOL BELL RINGS 


Back in the old days when a big ma- 
jority of our poeple lived on farms, and 
were very busy farming, the country 
school opened pretty soon after the 
crops were finished. In the late sum- 
mer some of the good women of the 
community who were endowed with a 
sort of civic pride would open up the 
little sun-baked country school house 
and give it a thorough sweeping and 
dusting inside. It was then ready for 
the new teacher, usually a stranger, and 
more usually a young lady, who was 
coming from the town. 

The new teacher’s arrival was always 
an event, and so was the moment when 
she stood in the front door of the school 
(usually the only door) and rang the 
bell to inaugurate the session. A rather 
curious and motley group of boys and 
girls with clothes of infinite variety 
would arrive from the four points of the 
compass and file in sheepishly or titter- 
ingly to glue their curious eyes on every 
movement of the new teacher. 

If the new teacher was also new at 
the profession the first day was a trying 
time for her. In the matter of seating, 
organizing, classifying, governing and 
teaching she had no aid or counsel, 
even in the intangible form of prece- 
dents. School assembled at eight and 
“let out” at four, and the rest was for 
her to decide. She was given carte 
blanche and dictatorial powers, legis- 
lative and executive, but her little king- 
dom was likely to contain some self- 
willed, obdurate and obstreperous citi- 
zens—a species of communists. While 
she taught she must also rule; while 
explaining the often unappreciated beau- 
ties of readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic to 
the squirming class i in front she had also 
to keep a constant watch, backed by a 
look of determination, over the restless 
community in the back. Class might 
even have to be momentarily suspended 
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until some rascally boy was called up 
and switched and sent back muttering 
revenge. 

The teacher spent long hours with her 
pupils and each got to know the other 
mighty well. She saw more of them 
than their parents ever did over any 
similar period of time. Her opportuni- 
ty to influence them was limitless, not 
only inside the little school but also 
on the playgrounds—which was the 
ground around the house extending in- 
definitely in every direction. At noon 
there would be a rest period of an hour. 
But there was little resting. After the 
dinner pails had been rapidly emptied 
the games started. The girls would ling- 
er near in comparatively quiet groups, 
but the boys freed from cramped con- 
finement would run wild like colts in a 
pasture. The ringing of the bell at the 
end of the hour would often summon 
them from far away. 

Such schools, lasting only a few 
months in a year, for the most part, 
were the best then available. There 
were many obstacles to contend with, 
and the results were spotty. Ifa patron 
felt like keeping his boys home to work 
a week or two nothing was thought of 
it. It was a regular practice. The big- 
gest attendance was on rainy days, 
when farm work could not be done. But 
those schools turned out some of the 
greatest men of our country—great men 
in every line. No such handicaps could 
prevent a capable and _ enthusiastic 
teacher from doing splendid work. Un- 
fortunately there were other kinds of 
teachers too. 

Great forward steps have been taken 
in the field of education within the last 
few decades, and at no time has the ad- 
vance been so great as during the last 
few years. Not so long ago a father was 
not particularly ashamed to let his chil- 
dren grow up without learning to read 
or write. Now such a thing would 
not only be a disgrace but would be il- 
legal. The state realizes the danger and 
cost of ignorant, benighted citizens, so 
more and better schools have been built, 
and parents must send their children 
to them, 

New subjects and new methods have 








> 
—Cartoon in New York World. 


The hard-working farmer seems to be en- 
vious of the “one-man top” that shelters 
other industries, A Democratic view. 
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been introduced, and teachers first get 
special training for their work—just as 
dentists and doctors do. Not only that, 
but teachers now regularly—often nec- 
essarily—improve themselves and in- 
crease their efficiency by study andtray- 
el during the vacation period. In the 
country, now provided with good roads 
and automobiles, the schools have been 
consolidated, so that adequate houses 
and equipment may be provided and a 
capable staff of instructors employed. 
There should not be a boy or girl in this 
wide land who does not have a chance 
at a school, and a good school. That is 
the goal we are rapidly approaching. 
There is still much work to do and 
many improvements to make in our edu- 
cational system. There always will be. 
It is something that can never be quite 
perfect. At present the most glaring 
imperfection, to our mind, is the in- 
equality of opportunity. Some states 
are backward, and the children born in 
them do not have half the chance for a 
good education as those having the good 
luck to be born in the others. And 
then, the poorest and most stupid immi- 
grant child in our great cities gets far 
better schooling and more of it than the 
descendants of Revolutionary soldiers 
who happen to live in some rural com- 
munities. That is clearly unfair. 


q 


A political orator declared that the 
farmer “deserves a place in the sun.” If 
the speaker had ever planted corn in 
May and stayed by it until it was har- 
vested he would know that if any man 
has a place in the sun it is the farmer. 


g ; 
STRANGE IDEAS OF NEWS 


A notorious murderer and bandit was 
recently hanged in one of our large cit- 
ies. It was the proper and fitting end of 
a man who had devoted his life to crime; 
who had spent years in various peniten- 
tiaries, only to get out and start again; 
whose robberies had amounted to stu- 
pendous figures, and whose ready gun 
was credited with having taken several 
lives. One murder was definitely fas- 
tened on him, and he was hanged. It 
was a legal action for which all law- 
abiding men should have felt thankful. 
They would also naturally feel relieved 
and glad it was over with. 

But not so the newspapers. At least 
many of the newspapers. They seized 
on the occasion of the hanging to spread 
before their readers column after col- 
umn of lurid description. Swarms oi 
newspapermen were sent to record the 
last words of the criminal, his actions 
and looks, what he ate, what he read and 
all that was done and said around him, 
around the jail and all around the neigh- 
borhood. The murderer tardily paying 
the penalty of deliberate crime and the 
shedding of blood was praised for bis 
“steady nerve” and his “unflinching at- 
titude” in the face of death. His rob- 
beries and killings were detailed at 
length in chronological order, just as 
are the main facts in the life of some 
great man whose death is published. 

Column ‘after column of our daily 
press told of the career of this criminal. 
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Of his daring; the chances he took; the 
narrow escapes he had; his quick judg- 
ment and action in moments of danger; 
his cunning in escaping from prison, 
and his leadership in organizing gangs 
and planning “big jobs.” The whole 
story was given a glow of romance by 
the young and impressionable reporter 
assigned to the job. And then, at the 
end of this “notable career,” we must 
be told of the love of his mother, the 
faithfulness of his wife, and even the 
wonderful and gorgeous display of flow- 
ers sent by friends and admirers from 
many towns and states. 

What is the idea in the heads of these 
newspaper publishers? Not a fifth of 
the space would be bestowed on the 
governor of a state or member of con- 
gress, in case of death. It would take 
a supreme court judge or a cabinet 
member to get about half the newspaper 
notice given to the death of this crimi- 
nal. It is very likely that cabled for- 
eign news telling of the deaths of hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, was left out 
altogether to make room for more de- 
tails of this hanging. 

Do the editors think readers take 
pleasure in or get inspiration from delv- 
ing deeply into this morbid stuff? Do 
they consider it instructive or enter- 
taining, or meeting any of the needs of 
human society? If they think so just let 
them tell the story, in detail, at a dinner 
party, or at any polite social gathering. 
They would naturally create disgust, 
and they would be made to see and feel 
it. They create disgust by licking their 
chops over such morsels in their news 
columns, but most intelligent readers 
skip over it and say nothing about it. 

Instead of serving some useful pur- 
pose it is easy to see how such news 
publishers do a great deal of harm. Even 
if the departing criminal is not praised 
he is given a great deal of publicity— 
which some mistake for fame—apd in- 
tentionally or otherwise his career of 
crime is given a romantic tinge. The 
story challenges the admiration of 
weak or undeveloped minds or charac- 
ters. Emulation and imitation are also 
suggested. It is the most natural thing 
in the world for an impressionable boy, 
on reading such stories, to dream of a 
similar “brilliant career,” and boyhood 
dreams often direct the course of life. 

This playing up of crime and criminal 
careers in our books, papers and pic- 
tures evidences a childish, naive and ir- 
responsible mentality and is productive 
of much mischief. Our excitable and 
excited writers have glorified such char- 
cters as the James boys, the Daltons 
ind Quantrells. And the general taste 

‘ adventure among the young, which 
has been nourished with Robin Hood 
Stories of the hazy and romantic past, 
often needs only an influence of this 
kind to start a muddleheaded youth on 
the wrong road and make of him a 
plague to society. 

There is honest difference of opinion 

s to just what constitutes news. What 
appeals to one as important may seem 
quite negligible to others. We differ in 
tastes and judgment as we differ in ap- 
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pearance. But it is easy for any man of 
common intelligence to recognize what 
is clearly bad. And a man with any in- 
telligence at all can see that glorification 
of crime and criminals is a stupid and 
harmful distortion of news. 

Let boys run with a gang where the 
older boys relate with accents and atti- 
tudes of admiration the escapades of 
others Who have committed acts of dep- 
redation, such as destruction of proper- 
ty, petty thievery, public nuisances, or 
the bullying of elders, and such acts will 
increase. The boys are encouraged to 
commit them. If such acts are frowned 
upon and despised by the big boys of the 
gang they will soon be so discounte- 
nanced as to be rarely heard of. 

Our nation has an awful record of 
crime, and our newspapers are much to 
blame. Crime is too popular. It is too 
much countenanced by the press. There 
are whole nations in Europe where few- 
er robberies and murders occur than in 
one of our large cities. It is a shame- 
ful record, but we are not enough 
ashamed of it. The attitude of the gen- 
eral public is usually reflected in the 
acts of individuals. We should not have 
so much crime if we did not tolerate it, 
and our misguided publishers would not 
dish up the details to us fulsomely if 
they realized that they created only dis- 
gust and nausea. 
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U. S. NOT SELF-SUSTAINING 


Most of us are accustomed to thinking 
that our great country, stretching from 
ocean to ocean and from the Arctic al- 
most to the tropics, is self-sufficient, and 
that if shut off from the rest of the 
world we could provide for all our own 
needs. But the shipping board comes 
out with an announcement to deflate 
our pride. 

We depend on foreign countries, it 
says, for such major commodities as 
rubber, tea, coffee, silk, manganese, pot- 
ash, and for about four-fifths of our 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW 
President and Congress 


President, Calvin Coolidge, Maas., salary $75,000, with al- 
lowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 extra and 
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117,000 more for clerk hire and White House expenses— 
217,000 in all (subject to change). Secretary to presi- 
dent, Everett Sanders of Ind., salary $7500. 
Vice-President, Charles G. Dawes, IL; 
President pro tem of Senate, George H. 


Speaker of L house, Nichglas Longworth, Ohio; salary 
$15,000. The 96 senators and 435 representatives of 69th 
congress receive $10,000 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 
distance between their homes and Washington; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each senator is 
allowed $6800 a year for clerk hire; each representative, 
$3200. Ratio of representation, one member to each 
211,877 population. 

Party Division in 69th Congress; House 247 Rep., 183 Dem., 

2 Soc., 2 Farm.-Lab., 1 Ind. There are three women in 
the house—2 i and 1 Dem, Senate has 56 Rep., 39 
arm. 


Dem., 1 F 
The Cabinet 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. State, 
Frank B Kellogg, Minn.; Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pa.; War, Dwig J 
Sargent, Vt., Postmaster-Gen., bs 
Navy , Curtis D. Wilbur, Cal. ; Interior, Dr, Hubert Work, 
Cole. Agriculture, William’ M. Jardine, Kans. ; Com- 
merce, Herbert C. este oo: Labor, James J. Davis, 
Pa. Salary of each $15 

The Solon Court 

Chief Justice, William H. Taft, Conn., (Rep.), salary 
$15,000. Agee Justices, salary, $14, 500 each; Harlan 
F. Stone, Y., (Rep.): Oliver W. Holmes, Mass., 

Minn., (Dem,); Willis YanDe- 


salary $15,000. 
Moses, 
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sugar. Besides this we need, and get, 
from other countries 800,000 tons of 
vegetables and 2,000,000 tons of fruit 
and nuts every year. Another item men- 
tioned is a million and a half tons of 
pulp wood from Canada every year for 
our paper industry. 

It is interesting to note how near we 
come to being sufficient for ourselves. 
It is also interesting to consider how 
much nearer we could come to provid- 
ing all our necessary supplies. Count- 
ing Porto Rico and the Philippines as a 
part of our producing area we are al- 
ready furnishing a part of our coffee 
and could produce all the rubber we 
need. That manganese, too, so useful 
for hardening and toughening iron and 
steel, is found in some of our native 
ores. Of course our sugar raising, both 
cane and beet, could be extended. Our 
much-talked-of plans for making ni- 
trates on a grand scale ought to relieve 
much of our need for potash, and as for 
tea and silk, we could do without them. 
The silk we import costs us about as 
much as the next three items—at least, 
it did before the British put up the rub- 
ber prices on us. 

Even so, we come as near, doubtless, 
to producing everything as any other 
country in the world—including what 
we dig, raise ar‘d manufacture, and what 
grows wild. If we were fenced off with 
a wall from the rest of the world we 
could get along pretty well. But being 
on good terms with national neighbors 
and exchanging products with them is 
much better. It helps both sides and 
the world in general. We have never 
taxed exports, we have never conspired 
to rob foreign buyers of any of our 
products, and if foreigners will accord 
us the same reasoygable and right treat- 
ment there will be no harm in depend- 
ing on them somewhat and having them 
depend on us to some extent. It will 
whet the edge of husbandry. 

Presumably the idea behind the ship- 
ping board’s announcement of our de- 
pendency in certain articles is that we 
must import, and that we should have 
ships to do it, and that the shipping 
board should be maintained and sup- 
ported. Most of our imports have been 
brought to us in foreign vessels, which 
is only an added element of our depend- 
ency, but we have and always will have 
our own ships for the coastwise trade. 
These could, in case of a general ship- 
ping boycott, go and get enough coffee 
for us, and we could do without the rest. 
We could also, at a pinch, do without 
the shipping board. 


Hagenbeck of Germany who fur- 
nishes elephants to the zoos and cir- 
cuses announced that the price had 
gone up—a little one-ton one to $3000 
and larger ones at $5000. Get your ele- 
phants early. 
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That graduate student who wrote a 
thesis on “hot dogs” probably got his 
inspiration during his early college 
days when he was “broke” and had 
longed for these very delicacies without 
being able to procure them, 
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NO LOSS TO - .. 
ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 






INVESTMENTS 
THAT 


“Always turn out right” 


Fe: financial experiences afford 
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greatersatisfaction than the owner- 

ship of investments that turn out 
right—that keep every dollar of princi- 
pal safe, and that pay a good income 
with unfailing regularity. 
Since 1873 every man and woman who 
has made a first mortgage investment 
through The F. H. Smith Company has 
had this gratifying experience of loss- 
proof, worry-proof and profitable in- 
vestment. 
Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds combine the safeguards that 
have resulted in our 53-year record of 
proven safety with the interest rates of 
6%%,.6%% and 7%. You may invest 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomina- 
tions, with a choice of maturities from 
2 years to [0 years. 
Send your name and address on the 
form below for our two booklets. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
Smith Bidg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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Mean | CAPITAL $2,000,000 


“The SAFEST Investment” 
Let us send booklet 


100% | LAKELAND BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


SECURITY Lakeland, - Florida 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY sieseiy.stea perticuars tree. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR, 
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Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. Today a very large number ofthe leading schools have 
adopted this study as a permanent branch of instruction, while 
literary and reading circles generally consider current-events 
their most important work. The Pathfinder was the first paper 
to receive general recognition as the “best means” for this 
nteresting study and is today, as for the past 33 years, the 
most popular current-events journal. It has won its position 
by pure merit, because itis the only news review thatis truly 
comprehensive. Coming asit does from the nation’s capital, 
it has many sources ofinformation not available in other places 
and a regular reading of it will convince you that it covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken secor.d-hand. In adoptingthe Pathfinder you will 
havethe satisfaction of knowing that you are getting the original. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic a Copy Per Week 


No Order Accepted for less than $1.00 or 
for less than S Copies 


Will 5 copies for 20 weeks 

10 copies for 10 weeks 

20 copies for 5 weeks 

Buy 50 copies for 2 weeks 

100 copies for 1 week 

Club subscriptions delivered on Wednesday each 
week preceding date of issue 

Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted forany num- 
ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00. 
Papersin packages of 5 or more will be mailed to different 
addresses but subscriptions to go to individual addresses will 
not be accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies 
(one week) for introductory purposes Free, 

Teachers, Get Busy. Your scholars will be greatly ben- 
efited by reading the Pathfinder and school work will be more 
i nteresting. The Pathfinder is being used in many schools; 
once tried, always used. You owe it to your school to give the 


bestatrial. Send your order today. 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Question Box — Py 








“Height” and “Heighth” 


Ques. Is there any such word as 
“heighth” in the English language? 
Ans. The correct spelling is “height,” 
pronounced “hite.” “Heighth” or 
“highth,” pronounced “hite-th,” was at 
one time in good literary standing, but 
it survives only in colloquial or illiter- 
ate pronunciation. 





Religion of Jefferson and Lincoln 


Ques. What was the religion of 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln? 
—Ans. The exact religious views of 
Lincoln and Jefferson have long been 
disputed. Neither of them were church 
members in the technical sense. Jef- 
ferson was of Episcopalian ancestry. 
When he was in Philadelphia he often 
attendedthe Unitarianchurch. Although 
Lincoln was not a church member he 
attended a Presbyterian church regular- 
ly when president. 


Child Born Abroad 


Ques. Could a child of an American 
tourist born abroad ever be eligible for 
the presidency?—Ans. It is supposed 
that such a person would be regarded 
as a natural-born citizen and conse- 
quently would be eligible to the presi- 
dencey, although the question has never 
been put to test. 


Millionaires in Cabinet 


Ques. How many millionaires are 
there in President Coolidge’s cabinet? 
—Ans. It is supposed that five members 
of the present cabinet are millionaires— 
Mellon, Hoover, Kellogg, Work and J. 
J. Davis. 


Number of Popes 


Ques. How many popes have there 
been since the organization of the Cath- 
olic church? Or, in other words, what 
is the number of the present pope?— 
Ans. According to a list prepared by 
the Catholic Encylopedia, Pius XI is the 
261st pope. It is admitted, however, 
that there is a difference of opinion 
among authorities as to the exact num- 
ber. 





Gertrude Ederle 


Ques. Please tell me the correct pro- 
nunciation of “Ederle,” the name of the 
American girl who recently swam the 
English channel.—Ans, It is pronounc- 
ed “Ed-er-ly,” with the accent on the 
first syllable, the first “e” being sounded 
as in “red” and the “ly” as in “prettily.” 


White Gold 


Ques. What is white gold?—Ans, 
Originally “white gold” was the name 
given to certain alloys of gold and<sil- 
ver, usually consisting of about five parts 
of silver to one of gold but it was found 
that white gold so made had a brown 
tinge and tarnished rapidly after the 
article of jewelry had been worn a 
short time. This was due to the silver 
content. As a result of this objection- 
able feature the old process of making 


white gold was largely abandoned. A} 
the present time white gold used in 
jewelry is made by an entirely different 
process in which no silver enters. The 
white gold contains the same percentage 
of fine or pure gold and base metals 3s 
any other 10, 14, 18 or 20 carat gold, 
The only difference is that the alloys 
give the metal a white appearance in- 
stead of the yellow appearance of the 
regulation gold. The fact that jewelry 
is made of white gold no longer stamps 
it as being cheap or inferior. A white 
gold article may be of more value than 
one made of regulation gold, depending 
on the alloy used and the labor involved, 


Married Women 


Ques. I would like to know if a mar- 
ried woman may be employed in a post- 
office ?—Ans. The postoffice department 
once prohibited the employment of mar- 
ried women in its field service, but this 
restriction was removed in 1921, 


Prounuciation of “Calles” 


Ques. What is the correct pronuncia- 
tion of Calles, president of .Mexico?— 
Ans. The surname of President Plutar- 
co Calles is correctly pronounced “Cahl- 
yes,” with the accent onthe first syllable. 


Weight of Sugar and Water 

Ques. Ifa pound of sugar is dissolved 
in a bucket of water will the bucket of 
water weigh more than it did before? 
—Ans. Surely, it will weigh a pound 
more. The fact that the sugar goes into 
solution in the water does not change 
the weight of the bucket, water and 
sugar weighed together. They wil! 
weigh the same as the three weighed 
separately, just as when a five-pound 
fish is put in a vessel of water weighing 
10 pounds the vessel, water and fish 
weighed together will weigh 15 pounds. 


Fate of Booth 


Ques. What fate did John Wilkes 
Booth meet?—Ans. Booth was shot and 
killed in a barn near Bowling Green, 
Va., 12 days after he assassinated Lin- 
coln. The shot which killed Booth was 
fired by Boston Corbett, a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the U.S. army. The as- 
sassin was at first buried secretly in 
Washington, but his body was later re- 











Elaborately sculptured hall in a Hindu tem 
ple on the island of Rameswaram, India. 
Note the hanging lamps. 
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moved tp the family burying ground in 
: ‘itimore by his brother Edwin, the fa- 
yous actor, who had the body carefully 
ide ntified. We attach no importance to 
the many stories to the effect that the 
man killed in the Garrett barn was not 
the real Booth, who made good his es- 
cape and lived to an old age. An ingen- 
jous writer could concoct similar stories 
about almost anybody after his death. 


Measuring Rainfall 

Ques. A straight-sided pail will show 
the amount of rain by measuring the 
depth of the water in the pail after the 
rain. Would such a method be accurate 
should the rain fall with a wind—or 
would the rainfall be less? One argues 
that there would be less rain in the pail 
if falling with a wind, while I contend 
the measurements will be accurate eith- 
er way.—Ans. You are right. The fact 
that the rain was blown slightly in one 
direction or the other would not affect 
the total amounttof water falling in the 
pail. What it would lose on one side it 
would gain on the other. 


Dark and Light Moon 


Ques. Will you please tell when the 
moon is dark?—Ans. The weather bu- 
reau says that “light moon” or “light of 
the moon” means all that time during 
which the moon is above the horizon 
through the fore part of the night, or 
from dusk to bedtime—11 o’clock p. m., 
for instance. “Dark moon” or “dark of 
the moon” means all the rest of the time, 
or all the time that is not “light of the 
moon.” But this is not the popular con- 
ception of the terms. The popular the- 
ory is that “light of the moon” is the 
time when the moon is going from “new” 
to “full,” and “dark of the moon” when 
the moon is on the wane. The fact is 
the terms are purely popular and have 
no scientific significance whatever. 


“To Eat Humble Pie” 


Ques. What is the origin and mean- 
ing of the expression “to eat humble 
pie’?—Ans. The humbles, also known 
as umbles or numbles, are the heart, 

r, kidneys, lights, entrails and other 
interior parts of dger and other animals. 
Formerly it was customary to make pie 
of the humbles of deer. Such pie, known 
as umble or humble pie, was fed at the 
hunting feasts to the servants. Hence 

inble pie” becanie a symbol for hum- 

ble fare. “To eat humble pie” means to 

logize, retract, recant, humiliate 
eself, or eat one’s words, 


Conscience Fund 

Ques. Every once in a while I read or 
ir it said that a certain amount of 
conscience money has been received by 
the government. Now, where is this mon- 
ey sent to and what for?—Ans. “Con- 
science money” is the name given to 
pest secretly paid to atone for some 

ncealed act of dishonesty. It fre- 
quently happens that some person de- 
f auds the governmenf—by withholding 
taxes for instance. Later his conscience 
begins to prick him and so he sends the 
uoney to the government without giv- 
ing his name or address, All money so 
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received by the treasury department is 
placed in a separate account and is 
spoken of as the government’s “con- 
science fund.” 





FIRST AMERICAN FLAG 

The American flag flew for the first time 
over Ft. Stanwix on Aug. 2, 1777, according 
to the war department. Ft. Stanwi.) after- 
wards called Ft. Schuyler, was built in 1757 
on the Mohawk river near the site of what 
is now Rome, N. Y. The earliest authentic 
record of the first flag, which was author- 


ized on June 14, 1777, by the Continental” 


congress, is contained in a work entitled “A 
Narrative of the Military Actions of Col. 
Marinus Willett,” who was in the garrison 
when it was attacked by St. Leger. “The 
fort had never been supplied with a flag. 
The necessity of having one had, upon the 
arrival of the enemy, taxed the invention 
of the garrison a little, and a decent one 
was soon contrived. The white stripes were 
cut out of ammunition shirts, the blue out 
of the camulet cloak taken from the enemy 
at Peekskill, while the red stripes were 
made of different pieces of stuff procured 
from one and another of the garrison.” On 
Aug. 21, 1777, Col. Willett wrote from Hart- 
ford, Conn., concerning the final action at 
Ft. Stanwix: “We totally routed two of the 
enemy’s encampments, brought off upward 
ORs sistas five colors, the whole of which on 
our return to the fort were displayed on 
our flagstaff under the Continental flag.” 
The war department is satisfied that the 
flag flown at Ft. Stanwix was the American 
flag in its original form. 





FLORIDA DONS OVERALLS 


Heartening news comes from Florida. The 
people are turning from real estate to land. 
The plow is replacing the subdivision stake, 
True p. osperity depends not upon inflation 
of land values, but upon production. The 
state is getting back into production. Flori- 
da took a gallant step when she banished 
the “binder boys” and other real estate 
sharpers from her borders. It stopped 
soaring prices, but it restored the confi- 
dence of the nation in Florida’s good faith. 
And now the state goes back to fundamen- 
tals. Instead of placing exorbitant values 
on idle land, the people are extracting real 
values from active land. The state has 
unique advantages, not only as a resort 
place but as a producer of essentials. Flori- 
da—in overalls—has a great future.—Dear- 
born Independent. 





ST. SWITHIN’S DAY 


July 15th is St. Swithin’s day. Accord- 
ing to an old superstition, if it rains on St. 
Swithin’s day it will rain on the 40 suc- 
ceeding days. The legend says that St. 
Swithin, bishop of Winchester, who died 
in 862, desired to be buried in the church- 
yard in order that “the sweet rain. of 
heaven might fall upon his grave.” When 
he was canonized the monks thought they 
would honor St. Swithin by removing his 
body into the choir, and they set July 15th 
as the day for the ceremony. But it rained 
on that day and continued to rain every 
succeeding day for 40 days, which the 
monks interpreted as disapproval of their 
project by the saints, and accordingly 
abandoned it. The story is mythical at 
least in part, for St. Swithin was never 
actually canonized by the church. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but being 
in, 

Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 

judgment.—Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 3. 
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These Books 
Will Help You! 


The titles tell the story. C= 
Arithmetic Made , Spelling Made Easy, Grammar 
Made Easy. Somebody in every home needs to“ brush 
up.’’ These books quickly correct embarrassing mis- 
takes that everybody makes, Get these real short cuts. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Order one or all these books and pay postman $1.00, 
plus postage for each book ordered, on arrival.(We 
repay postage if cash is sent with order.) Your money re- 
= rned at once if you return books within 5 days. Write now te 
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ROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
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a $40.00 suit made of the fin 
est quality of pure Virgin 
Wool; fit, fabric and fashion 
guaranteed, at the powerfully attractive 
price of $23.50! Can you sell such values? You 
can, if the experience of 2,500 other salesmen 
means anything. And you ‘don’t have to know 
anything about selling clothing. We’ll take 
you, train and equip you to go out and make 
a success of this work if you are honest, am- 
bitious and willing to work. If you are, write 
us. You’ll hear from us promptly with the 
full facts. Address Dept. 1933. 


William C. Bartlett, Inc., 850 Adams St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: I’m interested in the opportunity you 
offer. Please send the facts without obligation oo 
03% 
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Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held fre quently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 3. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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‘The Recreation Hour~ 





The Magic Band 


The performer of this little trick pro- 
duces a string four or five feet long and 
requests that its two ends be tied se- 
curely about his wrists. Then he bor- 
rows an arm band from someone in the 
audience, and if this is impossible the 


“performer himself furnishes a strong 


rubber band. Taking this band in his 
left hand he steps behind a screen or 
door and almost instantly returns with 
the band hanging on the string between 
his wrists. 

The secret is this. While being tied 
the performer sees to it that the cord 
on his left wrist is not tied too tightly. 
As he slips behind the screen he slips 
the band over his left hand, pulling it 
up around the wrist under the string 
tied there. That is, the band is merely 
passed up through the loop of string 
that is around the left wrist. This done, 
all he has to do is stretch the band down 
over the hand and slide it along to the 
middle of the string, 


Origin of Chess 
The origin of the game of chess is lost 
in obscurity. Its invention has been va- 
riously ascribed to the Greeks, Romans, 
Babylonians, Scythians, Jews, Persians, 
Chinese, Hindoos, Arabians and others. 
The latest claim is that the game origi- 
nated in India where is was known as 
chaturanga, “a complete army.” This 
claim finds support in the fact that the 
game was known in Persia and Arabia 
by the middle of the sixth century. 
From those countries it was introduced 
into France and other European coun- 
tries. The Persian catrang and Arabic 
shatras are said to be mere variations 

of the Sanskrit chaturanga. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 17 
Submitted by Nathan Kaplan, Tamaqua, Pa. 
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Horizontal: 1—Country in Asia. 8— 
Wooden shoe. 10—An adverb. 12—A 
girl’s nickname. 13—To move from a 
place. 14—Pronoun. 16—A historical 
period. 17—A call used in hailing. 18— 
To go at a certain pace. 19—A number. 
21—A mimic. 22—Prefix meaning not. 
23—Opposite of cold. 25—Suffix found 
chiefly in law terms. 26—Projecting 


edges of aroof. 28—A public repository 
or manufactory of arms and munitions 
for war. 

Vertical: 2—Part of verb “to be.” 3 
—Evil. 4—Very black. 5—Decay. §— 
Pronoun. 7—Pertaining to Asia, 9— 
Short-tailed, close fitting coats. 11—No 
the same. 13—To search blindly. 15 
A male offspring. 16—Same as 16 hori- 
zontal.. 20—A bird. 23—Possesses. 24 
—A number. 26—Suffix used to fori 
nouns of agency. 27—Continent (abbr.), 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 16 
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School Hires Teacher by Weight 


One of the most important qualifica- 
tions for teaching in the Salomon river 
school of northern California is said to 
be the lack of weight. In fact it has 
been the governing factor in the choice 
of a teacher on several occasions. Ap- 
plicants for the position must give their 
correct weight, and if there is too much 
avoirdupois the application is marked 
“unsatisfactory.” The reason, as given 
by a local paper in the vicinity of the 
school, is that the school is situated in 
the mountains, far from a road. The 
daily trips to and from the school mus! 
be made across a snow covered divide 
on muleback. Experience has taught 
the authorities that a heavy teacher is 2 
source of trouble. Carrying a light per- 
son of about 130 pounds the mule can 
travel on the crust of the snow, bul 
when a heavy and unskilled rider is 1! 
the saddle the mule goes through the 
crust and flounders. The above stal 
ments are vouched for by a Pathfind: 
reader living in Siskiyou county, who 
points out that her native county is no! 
always a good example of “Sunny Call- 
fornia.” 


Problem in Drawing 


The accompanying diagram shows 
figure consisting of two rectangles an! 
two hexagons bisected by a straight line 
AB, This figure may be drawn in one 
continuous line without lifting the pe" 
cil from the paper and without crossin¢ 
or retracing any line. The problem is * 
sound one. There is no trick to it and 
you do not have to fold the paper 0° 
anything like that. However, it is ab- 
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solutely necessary ,to start at one of two 
points, one on either side of the figure 
where an odd number of lines meet at 
a point. You may have to try it several 
times before you succeed. 

There are several possible solutions 
to the problem.~ In case you fail we 
give two solutions: Draw lines AE, EF, 
FG, GD and DA of the larger rectangle. 
{Then draw line AP. Next draw lines 
pM, MN, and NQ of the small rectangle. 
Then draw line QS and the SXR portion 
of the larger hexagon. From there draw 
line RT; then draw lines TH, HC, CI and 
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Draw in One Continuous Line 


IU or the upper portion of the smaller 
hexagon. Now draw line UT, then the 
lower portion of the smaller hexagon 
(TKZJU), then line US and the lower 
portion of the larger hexagon (SYR) 
next. Finally drawing lines RP, PL, 
LO, OQ and QB you have completed the 
figure under the required conditions. 

The second solution may be effected 
by drawing lines AE, EF, FG, GD, DA, 
AP, PL, LY, YR, RP, PM, MX, XR, RT, 
TK, KZ, ZJ, JU, UT, TH, HC, Cl, IU US, 
SY, YO, OQ, QS, SX, XN, NQ and QB. 
Now amuse yourself by working out a 
solution all your own. 


“Mind Your Stops” 


Last year a teacher put the following 
bit of information on the blackboard 
and asked her pupils to punctuate it 
properly: 


She stood before the altar on her head 

A wreath of orange blossoms on her 
dainty little feet 

A pair of satin slippers on her lips 

A smile as she looked up at him who 
stood beside her. 


In giving the exercize she warned the 
students: “mind your stops.” Now see 
if you can mind your stops and punctu- 
ate it correctly. The correct punctua- 
lion is: She stood before the altar; on 
her head a wreath of orange blossoms; 
on her dainty little feet a pair of satin 
Slippers; on her lips a smile as she 
looked up at him who stood beside her, 


All for the Want of Gas 


We all know the familiar old story 
that for the want of a horseshoe nail a 
kingdom was lost. Well, it’s different 
now—for the want of gasoline a retire- 
ment fund was lost. It was for the want 
of just about one gallon of gas—enough 
‘o carry him about 14 miles across the 
linishing line in the world’s fastest auto 
race—that Earl Cooper, auto racer, lost 
$10,000 in prize money. Thus, he lost 
his chance to retire. Cooper is 40 years 
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old and the oldest man driving in races. 
He is known as the dean of the world’s 
racing drivers. He planned to end his 
long racing career recently at the Cul- 
ver City, Cal., classic. And for a time it 
appeared as if he was to end in blazing 
glory. But instead, after traveling 236 
of the fastest miles ever travelled on a 
board track, he ran out of gas. Before 
he could coast into the pits and take on 
new fuel four other machines had over- 
come his two laps lead and the best he 
could do was to finish fifth for a $500 
prize. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 43. A cistern can be filled by two 
pipes, one of which runs four hours and 
the other five; or by the same two pipes 
if the first runs three hours and the 
other eight. How long will it take each 
pipe running separately to fill the cis- 
tern? Ans, to No. 42—119 eggs. 





ELEPHANTS PLANT TREES 


Three circus elephants that were trained 
in nursery work in India a number of years 
ago recently helped to plant 100 large trees 
in Central Park, New York. The trees, 
ranging from 35 to 45 feet high, were plant- 
ed close to the Memorial Grove. 





INDIANS HAVE A NOAH 


Many of the Indian tribes of North Amer- 
ica have a tradition that resembles the Bible 
story of the flood. An old legend tells them 
how their “Noah” was saved when the earth 
was destroyed. But the Noah in their story 
is named Wisaka. He was the son of the 
virgin daughter of old Grandmother Earth, 
and himself a god. As the legend goes, old 
Grandmother Earth lived in the world alone 
for a long time. Then in some mysterious 
way a daughter was born to her. In due 
time the daughter became the mother of 
Wisaka. The evil spirits became jealous of 
Wisaka’s powers and wisdom and destroyed 
the earth. But he took some air and made 
a huge bubble into which he betook himself 
and with him all sorts of living animals and 
man. 

When the new earth was formed they 
came down and Wisaka taught the dwellers 
of the earth all their customs. Although a 
god, the legend says, Wisaka was human in 
appearance, Soon afterwards he.withdrew 
to the North, where he now lives. But some 
day, the Indians think, he will return and 
deliver all his uncles and aunts—the Indians 
—from the yoke of the white man. The 
name and exploits of Wisaka vary among 
the different tribes, but the essential phases 
of the story are the same. The Indians also 
think it was Wisaka who discovered the 
sweet smoke of tobacco and appropriated it 
for the use of his uncles and aunts. 


CAUSES OF TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


In the opinion of the police chiefs of the 
leading American cities carelessness of 
drivers, carelessness of pedestrians, lack 
of standard traffic signals and _ con- 
gestion of traffic are the four principal 
causes of traffic accidents. Speeding, in- 
toxication, incompetent drivers, glaring 
headlights, petting parties and physical or 
mental disability were designated as the 
next major causes of auto accidents. 
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$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. o lines mean two 
rofits. We will give you liberal credit. 
rite for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO.. Dept. 200; Freeport, Ill. 
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cits Earn Xmas Money 
Write for SO Sets St. Nicholas Christmas re 
Sell for 10c a get, When sold gas us$3.00 and 
sere $2.00. No Work—Just Fun. 

T. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 39-P, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
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people. GET RELIEF, Write to the world's famous 
Scientist. Author, Lecturer for FREF valuable literature. 


Fred F. Bischoff, 6202 Winthrop, Chicago 
FINISHING trial offer. one film devel- 

KOD oped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 

PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A. WELLS, MINN. 
spare time, writing for newspapers, 

Earn $25 Weekty magazines. ‘Experience unnecessary. 


Details FREE. Press Syndicate, 1261, St. Louis, Mo. 
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200 ZLES. Leader and Illustrated List 10 cents, 
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Drudgery of Laundering 


Home laundering is not just a matter 
of getting clothes snow white and 
smoothly ironed. The modern home- 
maker wants to know how to take the 
drudgery out of home laundering and 
what methods to use so that her fabrics 
will give long and useful service. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1497-F, entitled “Methods 
and Equipment for Home Laundering,” 
applies the latest findings of science to 
the home laundering problem. It is is- 
sued by the department of agriculture 
and free copies will be sent on request, 
as long as the supply lasts. 

The various kinds of equipment suit- 
able for home use, including power 
washing machines and ironers, are de- 
scribed and illustrated, and points are 
given on their selection and care. A 
floor plan of a home laundry shows a 
convenient arrangement of the differ- 
ent pieces of washing and ironing equip- 
ment. Water and how to soften it for 
laundry purposes, soap, bluing, starch 
and other supplies are discussed, and 
wherever possible suggestions are giv- 
en that will help the homemaker in 
purchasing. How to handle a family 
laundry from the sorting of the soiled 
clothes to the folding of the ironed gar- 
ments is then given step by step. Di- 
rections for woolens, silks, rayon and 
other articles requiring special atten- 
tion are also included. 


Regularity in Milking 

Of all dairy operations milking on most 
farms takes the greatest amount of time 
and to many persons is the most irk- 
some task. It has commonly been as- 
sumed that cows should not only be 
milked regularly but also by the same 
person each time. Doubtless this has 
had much to do with the distaste many 
persons have for dairy work. 

Experiments performed by the de- 
partment of agriculture on its experi- 
ment farm at Beltsville, Md., show that 
with cows that are from average to good, 
milking may take place at irregular 
hours without any marked effect upon 
production. Whether very high pro- 
ducers would show similar results has 
not been determined. 

It was found, however, that when ir- 
regular milking was accompanied by ir- 
regular feeding the production was les- 
sened about five per cent. Apparently 
cows are more sensitive to changes in 
the feeding routine than to variations 
in the hours of milking. The conclusion 
is not to be drawn from these experi- 
ments that regularity in doing the dairy 
work is a matter of little importance, 
says the department, but rather that 
cows can occasionally be milked earlier 
or later than usual if there is something 
else to which the dairyman desires to 
give his time. 

Though it is generally believed that a 
cow will produce more when milked 
always by the same person, the practice 
in many large dairies where there are 
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several milkers is to milk the cows as 
they come, rather than to reserve cer- 
tain cows for each man. At the govern- 
ment’s experimental farm, 12 cows were 
divided into three groups of four cows 
each, and each group was milked regu- 
larly by the same man for 40 days. The 
12 cows were then milked by the same 
men in such a way that no cow was 
milked twice in succession by the same 
man. After 40 days the cows were 
changed to regular milking again for 40 
days. The results show an increase of 
only about .05 per cent in the milk and 
butter fat through steady milking by the 
same man, 





Corn Prices Studied 


The results of a study of corn prices 
for the last 27 years made by the Iowa 
agricultural experiment station should 
be of interest to farmers in all sections 
of the country where corn is raised. In 
that period there were 12 corn crops 
which might correctly be styled “bump- 
er” crops. It was found from a study 
of the prices that it would have paid 
the farmers to have stored and held 
eight of these crops from 18 to 21 
months after harvesting them. In two of 
the bumper years neither a loss nor a 
gain would have resulted from holding 
the crops; while in two years a loss 
would have resulted. Taking the 12 
years as a whole, however, it would 
have paid the farmers to have provided 
a special crib so that they could hold 
the crops until the second summer. A 
crib built for this purpose would have 
brought its owner around 80 or 90 cents 
net profit for each bushel of its capacity. 
In other words, it would have paid for 
the corn shrinkage, depreciation, insur- 
ance, interest on the crib investment, 
and other storage costs, and still re- 
turned the profit mentioned. 


Hot Pack an Improvement 


The hot pack in home canning, says 
the bureau of home economics, is just 
what the name implies. It is a method 
of packing fruits and vegetables in the 
containers ready for processing in boil- 
ing water or under steam pressure; it 
is not a complete method of canning. 
The hot pack helps to cut down the 
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“No, sir! That’s not my baby!” Biddy turns 
contemptuously away from the Australian 
rhea’s egg that the Washington zoo asked 
her to hatch. The egg was put in an incu- 
bator. A chicken egg is shown alongside 


the other for the sake of comparison. 
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chances of spoilage, but it is the pro. 
cessing which follows that destroys the 
most troublesome bacteria. The ho: 
pack is recommended by the gover). 
ment for some fruits and for all vege. 
tables. 

The hot pack is in no sense a reyiya! 
of the old-fashioned open-kettle cay- 
ning. By that method the food was cook. 
ed until tender and supposedly free of 
bacteria in an open vessel, then filled 
into sterilizing jars, sealed air tight, and 
stored. Unfortunately into the jars with 
the food went bacteria from the air. 
from ladles used in filling, and some- 
times from hands or cloths that acci- 
dentally got in the way. Sometimes 
these bacteria were sufficient to cause 
spoilage, sometimes they were not. It 
was largely a matter of luck. 

It is an essentially different and much 
surer method to use the hot pack fol- 
lowed by processing in water-bath or a 
steam pressure canner. The food is 
packed hot, then processed in sealed 
containers. This heat of processing 
kills the bacteria that were in the food 


‘when it was packed and the air-tight 


seal prevents any more bacteria from 
entering. Complete directions for home 
canning fruits and vegetables by the lat- 
est scientific methods will be supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Rat Poison from Red Squill 

A poison which is efficient for killing 
rats and yet does not endanger human 
beings or domestic animals can be made 
from dried red squill bulbs, according 
to experiments performed jointly by the 
bureau of chemistry and the biological! 
survey. The use of powdered red squill 
for the destruction of rats is compara- 
tively recent in this country, although 
the poison has been in limited use in 
Europe for centuries. It has never come 
into popular use, however, even there, 
because of its tendency to vary greatly 
in potency. Several of the factors in- 
fluencing its toxicity have been deve!l- 
oped during the course of the present in- 
vestigation. Officials of the departmen! 
of agriculture expect that these experi- 
ments will be of material assistance in 
the production of a uniform and stable 
squill product. This poison should great- 
ly benefit poultrymen and farmers gen- 
erally who hesitate to use some of the 
commercial rat poisons on accouni ol 
the attending danger to livestock. 


Feed Mules Like Horses 

There is little if any conclusive evi- 
dence to support the popular assertion 
that mules require less feed than horses 
for the same amount of work, says tlic 
department of agriculture. Mules shoul’! 
be given about the same quantities an‘ 
kinds of feed as horses. Mules often 
eat many feeds that horses will not 
touch, and they are less inclined to 
overeat and founder. When shedding 
their teeth at three years of age, mules 
should be fed with particular care. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Chasten thy son while there is hope, and 
let not thy soul spare for his crying.— 
Proverbs 19:18, 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Don’t “b” Alarmed 
Campbell (Cal.) Press—Since Dec. 6 a 
little daughter has frightened the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Righter. 








Couldn’t Have Been Light Years 

ndiana (Pa.) Progress—According to Mr. 
Neal, the car that struck Pearce was going 
so fast that it traveled 75 years before it 
could be brought to a stop. 





Are You Sure? 
Sherrill (N. Y.) Sentinel—Weather Fore- 
cast: Saturday, generally fair, probably fol- 
lowed by Sunday. 


Practical Hints 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor-Patriot—A cloth 
tied around your waist when washing ceil- 
ings or anything overhead will prevent the 


water from running down your arm. 
Wet Party 
Boston (Mass.) Advertiser—Onlookers 


gave three tears as Supt. Crowley wrecked 
50 stills in front of police headquarters. 


Good Investment 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune— 
ady.)—Wanted To Borrow: A lady witha 
il amount of money for 60 days. L- 
(20, T. P. 





Then He Raced the Editor 
Bristol (Va.) Herald—Dunlin, five-year- 
hestnut stallion, has been purchased by 
Kenneth Gilpin, from E, F. Cooney of New 
Jersey, who is a half brother of Man O’War. 





Hot Dog! 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal—Lost, Stray- 
Stolen: One male Fox terrier pup. 
\nswers to name “Trickey.” Spartanburg 
isage Co, 





ed r 





A Good Excuse 
Clarksville (Mich.) Record—Delton 
Stahl has been absent from school by a 
ber of boils on his neck. 


High Flying Seats 
Bristol (Conn.) Press—John Levander has 
been granted a patent for a circular swing 
r children with seats resembling an air- 





Suckers? 
Merrill (Wis.) Herald—William Graeber 
‘ Tripoli was fined $50 by Judge H. G. Bell 
wing his plea to a charge of spearing 
in municipal court at Tomahawk. 


{ 


Some Cake Tastes Just So 
edford (Ind.) Mail—During the pleasant 
il hour they served delicious rocks and 


e. 





Troubles Never Come Singly 
larksville (Mich.) Record—Mrs. Clar- 
Fields is having the measles, also Omer 


ni. 





Common Occurrence 
Massa¢@iatsetts paper—(headline)— 
MAN BLINDED BY 
FLASK OF LIGHTNING 


Costly Error for the Editor 
Washington Star—Two of the cheap fea- 
es of the program to which one’s ticket 
admittance will entitle the holder will 
dancing by Marjorie Webster and an am- 

teur playlet. 





Ye Editor Comments on the Weather 

Merrill (Mo.) Herald—The April zephyrs 

hing through the shrubbery and trees 
five pleasing notes and announce the milder 
‘emperature of May. This is an always 
sraceful, charming gesture. The summer ap- 
proaches with its brilliant sunshine and its 
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manifold pastimes and pleasures, followed 
in turn by autumn’s harvest and the win- 
ter’s snowy raiment. 


THAT WORD “COURTESY” 


We can readily trace the word courtesy 
back to the days of the courtiers—knights 
in armor, gallant gentlemen of the days of 
chivalry. So when we are courteous we are 
emulating the knights of old. 

It is not a very big word, but it has a big 
meaning. Courtesy, in fact, has more to do 
with making life worth living than almost 
any other one quality that we can think of. 
It is really the Golden Rule crowded to- 
gether into one single word. Doing unto 
others. 

Some people are always courteous, every- 
where, to everybody. Then there are those 
who are courteous in public but not at home, 
and some who do not know enough even to 
be courteous in public. 

Of course, it is a rule to always treat 
strangers with courtesy. But surely they do 
not deserve any more in the way of good 
treatment than do our friends, our family. 
Those whom we love should be even more 
entitled to considerate treatment than out- 
siders who have never done anything for us, 
who have no claims upon us at all. 

It is easy to forget that, though, and to be 
rude and ill-mannered at home, to neglect 
to say “thank you,” for favors rendered, to 
accept everything as a matter of course, and 
often to shirk doing our own duties just be- 
cause someone else who loves us will do 
them for us, if they are left undone. Yet we 
would feel ashamed to leave them for a 
mere friend or acquaintance to do. And if 
we stopped to think, we would feel still 
more ashamed of leaving them for some one 
to do who has already done much more for 
us than a stranger ever would. 

Yes, courtesy means a lot of things, when 
we put it into practice. It means living for 
others, thinking of others first. There is, on 
occasion, a lot more work involved in being 
courteous in word and act, than in neglect- 
ing to be so. But the returns are so much 





bigger. There is a lot of satisfaction in do-, 


ing things for others, and the results are 
fine. Everybody likes you, and is always 
willing to do things for you in return. Life 
a lot happier. People like to have you 
around. They know that you will be cheer- 
ful and kind, and there is no danger of 
grouchiness or ill feeling. It is a great gift, 
and the best part of it is that anyone can 
acquire it by cultivation—Boys World. 


ICE CREAM CONSUMPTION INCREASING 


The U. S. department of agriculture esti- 
mates that 322,729,000 gallons of ice cream 
were eaten in this country during 1925. This 
is said to be enough cream to fill 13,000,- 
000,000 cones. Department figures show 
that the consumption of the product has 
varied from year to year. The rapid in- 
crease in the number of gallons consumed 
annually is attributed to “a wholesome 
product, convenient packages and cones.” 
In 1910, 95,450,000 gallons were eaten. Six 
years later the figure reached. 175,224,000 
and by 1920 it went to 260,000,000 gallons. 









Lamp—Burns 96% Air 
Introduce wonderful patented inven- 

rnd | 
ne. Uses less than Wy) 


ging lamps, lanterns. Power- 
ful, bri . soft, restful white light—like ff 
daylight: Beige tn ‘than 2 a - wick lamps. 6.8 


FREE Outfit Offer®,. 


money. No experience — no capital required. 
Work all or spare time. Simply take orders. 







We deliver and collect—pay you big commis- 
sion same le nm of Minn. made 

$400 in 39 Green of N.Y. made $33 

in one day. Hundreds making $10 to 


The Akron Lamp Co., 189 Lamp Bidg.,Akron, Qe 








The BEST Opportunity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
sent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachors’ institute or 
summer school to be held durin = Much 
of the best territory still unassign Many 
can make gocd money working oy . 7 Path- 
finder and its combinations. 
Easiest 


New Offers, New Features, 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 
full particulars and territory desired. We fur- 
nish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but 
also for the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
gO by the F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, 


ew York. Address 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. CG, 











For Institute Agents 





MEN WANTED 


to Nash’ 
Fad et fe andye stm ood 
with a real future. 


ma 
job t—r learn a 
isemall. Expert bees 
ay equipment--real shop west Oo Negroes taken. rite 
‘eo catalog at once. 


Auto College. Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena, 











RAS BELGIAN HARES 


— ‘Bla ‘MONEY We Supply ly 
= maARE Pek prices fore te ae 





for big ate "all for 0c. 4 Address 
or ~ 6. or i0c. 4 
Holmes Park, Missour! 


MAKE MORE MONEY IN CALIFORNIA 


small farm in San Joaquin Valley, where you can 
wal outdoors all year. Dairying, hogs, poultry, and fruit 
make good income. Climate delightful; long growing sea- 
sons; wonderful roads; excellent schools. Co-operative mar- 
keting. A one-family farm, cutting out high labor costs, 
insures success. Ambitious men can start here with less 
capital. California welcomes newcomers. San Joaquin 
Valley illustrated folder free. 
C. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


Fully Equipped Bargain 
56 Acres Near Pretty Lake 


Mail and markets at door; attractive 7-room house, base- 
ment barn, houses for 400 hens; 32 acres smooth tillage. 
Bldgs. valued $3000 but only $1800 for af, horses, 100 
poultry, equipment, furniture, hay, grain, vegetables in- 
cluded. Easy terms. Picture and details in Catalog Sup- 
plement. cn. STROUT AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., 
new York 


also copy 
PRISE CO., B 

















AND HAY FEVER 


STOPPED 22 


ASTH HM I will send ay at shag a 2 


eof me ty crgetment by mail on FREE TRIAL 
Suer send me$ Otherwise your report cancels the oe 
dress D. 7 can 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 








The Most Helpful Magazine for Elementary Teachers 





Cover Each 
given in the magazine. 


Club; 
to teachers. 


THE PA 

















Poster Patterns; 


Entertainment Material. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans provides just the practical aids, seasonable material 
and inspiring articles that teachers need in their daily work. 
from September to June inclusive- 

The Contents are adapted to the needs of teachers of all grades and of rural schools 
and cover every branch of school work. 

The Many I!lustrations include: full page drawings for Seat Work, Construction Work, 
etc.; page and double page 

A Famous Painting Reproduced in Full Colors for Picture Study Appears on the Front 
Month and complete 


It is published monthly 
ten large, handsome numbers of 100 or more pages each, 


designs for Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


material for use in the study of the picture is 


Each number contains several pages of Plays, Exercises, 
Pieces to Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. 

Some of the other helpful departments are: 
for Grammar Grades; Poems Our Readers Have Asked For; Teachers’ 
Answers to Queries ; 
Each number also contains many special articles and features of value and interest 


Subscription Price $2 per Year 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS one year $2! Both Only $Q75 


Primary Methods and Devices; Suggestions 
He! p-One- Another 


Book Reviews; etc. 


THE PATHFINDER ‘PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D.C. 
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Summer Fashions 
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! For descriptions of Fashions see next page 
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Many Women Long-Lived 


“Ancients” are found among women 
as much as among men, authorities 
claim. Although we usually hear more 
about the aged men, especially if they 
have been prominent in their younger 
days, there are many women who live 
to be more than 100 years old. 

From Kentucky came the news only 
recently of a woman who, according to 
the best records, was 117 years old 
when she died last June. Only one other 
individual in the state is said to-have 
lived a greater number of years. He 
was John Snell who died three years 
ago at the supposed age of 134. From 
the same state comes the story of a 
woman, now living, who churned but- 
ter in an old-fashioned earthenware 
churn recently on her 100th birthday. 
She hasn’t been away from her home 
town in the last 50 years. 

Mrs. Louisa C. Hunter, of Highland 
Mills, N. Y., who was a passenger on the 
first Erie railroad train lived to read 
the news of the first airplane’s flight 
over the north pole. 

Although she is now 107 years old and 
had 14 children before she was 26, Mrs, 
Joseph Churchill, of Hollister, Cal., does 
her own housework and cooks the meals 
for her husband, 89, whom she married 
49 years ago. She also does the family 
sewing, and without glasses. Only one 
of her 14 children born to a previous 
marriage is living. 

The cobwebs of antiquity also hang 
over the hoary heads of darkies—men 
and women alike. Mention has been 
made of a number of colored men living 
to be considerably over 100 years old, 
but we hear very little of the many fe- 
amale Negro centenarians. Eliza Allen, 
who was a middle-aged Negro “mammy” 
on a southern plantation before the Civ- 
il war, died at the home of her daught- 
er in Los Angeles, Cal., recently. Ac- 
cording to the only figures obtainable 
she was born over 126 years ago near 
Louisville, Ky. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTIF IN STYLES 


As indicated at the recent Chicago 
garment workers’ fashion revue the 
American woman of fashion will find an 
international motif in the gowns she 
wears this fall. Russian, French, Ital- 
ian and Czechoslovakian tendencies in 
the cut, cloth and trimming predomina- 
ted in many of the new styles shown. 
Handsome (Russian) embroidery, bril- 
liant (Persian) colors with elaborate 
beading and straight (English) tailored 
lines were plentiful. A new coat-dress 
ensemble of black velvet trimmed with 
wide bands of white fox was one of the 
outstanding features of the revue. Skirts 
were shown to be short—almost to the 
knee, and tight. Many of the street 
dresses were cut low in the neck and 
sleeveless, 


QUESTIONS VALUE OF HOME LIFE 
Miss Mary Irene Atkinson, former di- 
rector of institutional care of the Child 
Welfare League of America, questions 
the importance of the American home 
in maintaining society and civilization. 
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Speaking before a divisional meeting 0; 
the National Conference of Socia| 
Work at Cleveland recently she si, 
that the idea of the home being the eo,. 
ner stone of society is a fetish tha 
should be abandoned. “The mothers of 
today,” she related, “have their hai; 
bobbed, use rouge and lipstick, smoke 
cigarettes and dance the Charleston, 
These and other reasons, such as golf. 
bootlegging and the family flivver are 
given collectively or individually as rea- 
sons why the American home is deteri- 
orating. But if the belief that family 
life is the rock upon which civilization 
rests is merely an outworn tradition, 
it is the job of social agencies of the 
country to find it out scientifically and 
thus get rid of another Santa Claus.” 





FIRST **‘FAMILIES OF AMERICA’’ 


A Statistician has gone through 4]! 
the city directories and telephone books 
to discover the “10 chief American 
clans.” As might be expected, the Smith 
tribe of 1,300,000 is numerically the 
strongest. But the surprise is that the 
Joneses are relegated to fourth place. 

Second position is taken by the John- 
sons—over 1,000,000 strong. Next come 
730,500 Browns, followed in turn by 
685,000 Williamses, 658,000 Joneses, 
626,000 Millers. 538,000 Davises, 477,000 
Andersons, 422,000 Wilsons and 368,500 
Moores. These figures are based on the 
estimated population of 112,000,000 for 
the United States in 1924, 

In some localities the arrangement 
was different. In New York, for in- 
stance, the Cohens came second and 
the Schwartzes fourth but in the na- 
tional total these two surnames are out- 
classed. In Chicago there are more 
Johnsons than Smiths and the Ander- 
sons come third. The “big five” in Bos- 
ton are, in order, Smith, Sullivan, 
Brown, Johnson and Murphy. Meyer 
runs third in Cincinnati. However, 
Smith is pre-eminent almost every- 
where. What is more, all 10 master 
names are from the British Isles, though 
some have a trace of Scandinavian ori- 











After taking a close-up of “Manchu,” 4 
champion at the London cat show, it 45 
discovered that a picture of the exhibit wa: 
mirrored in the retina of the feline’s ey¢- 
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Descriptions of Summer Designs 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


5390—A Popular Style for a School Frock.—5 Sizes: 8, 
14 and 16 years. A 12 year size requires 2% 
yards of 40 inch material with % yard of contrasting ma- 
ter r facing on tab and collar. 


5590—Misses Dress.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. A 16 
, e requires 3 yards of 54 inch material, with % 
contrasting material. 


5096—Boys Suit.—3 Sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. A 4 year 
size requires 3% yards of 36 inch material. 


572—Ladies Dress.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 

s bust measure. To make the model for a 40 inch 

5 1ires 5 yards of material 40 inches wide with % 
ard of contrasting material. 


5336—Nurse’s Uniform.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and uches bust measure. To make Cap and Dress for 
h size requires 4% yards of 36 inch material. The 

i ne requires % yard, 
582—Ladies Morning Frock.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
38-40; Large, 42-44, Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
isura A Medium size requires 35% yards of 36 
y terial with % yard of contrasting material for trim- 
g bands with pockets and facing on a 2% inch belt, 
592—Child’s Dress.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 
6 size requires 1% yard of 32 inch material, with % 
sard of 32 inch contrasting material for the godets and 


“ 





USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 


The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 
Our large new guide to styles for the current season is 


now ready. vou" will find this a splendid investment— 
new, - -to-date fashions for Fall and Winter. Price 
a end i this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 


Washington, . & 
Herewith find...... cents for which send me the follow- 
z patterns at 15 cents each: 


d Pvsvaead | eee ere Number........ Hine. ..ccece 
Number. .cocees Biss... cece Number........ Size........ 
Ps snes eee Number........ Bize...cccce 


{ )u wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for same. 


sure to give number and size of patterns - eon and 
write your name and address on lines below. 





























Save tne middle man’s profit. Re- |! 
kable value. B iful design. 

Gold plated and Mother-of-Pearl. 
Wonderful time keeper. Absolutely guar- 
anteed. Money back in 10 days if not satisfied, 

or if clock can be purchased elsewhere at same price. 


Send No Money. Try At Our Risk 


Mail us your name and address. 
Clock will be mailed at once. | 
Send no money. Pay the post- ff 
man $2.75. Cost twice as much. ff} 
in stores. Tremendous buying | 
power makes our $2.75 price 
possible. Write today. 


Write for free catalog om 





Vantin, 570 Seventh Ave., N. ¥.C. 
Agents Wanted 








Cutieura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 


To Outicura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


like ro oer VOUr Sh FREE 

uke To cet FOUF ONnOeS 

and ke » $14 a day besides? No experience needed. Ac- 

1 -made shoes sell themselves. Perfect fit guaran_ 

( ~ ice of 55 styles for men and women, made in 24 
leathers. E 


TAILOR-MADE SHO 
932 . Wrightwaed, Dept. J-1894, 














Aor 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Corsets & Lingerie to Fit Any Figure 


u from manufacturer. Send for illustrated booklet. 


¥ 
CHESSON. CRAFT CREATIONS, West Brookfield, Mass. 


ANTI- NICOTIANINE BACCO babitvany form. “MONEY 
K IF NO CURE. Costs $1.50. Sent C. O. D. if desired. 
PROF. w. SCOTT MORTON, CHARLOTTE Cs H., VA. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES Wann.Soo Orns. 


ything. Distributors, Dpt 110,609 Division, Chicago 
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gin. (For the origin of surnames see 
Pathfinder issue of Feb. 7, 1925.) 

Another authority has canvassed the 
same reference books to discover the 10 
most popular Christian names. In an 
average list of 100,000 names he finds 
that John appéars 8280 times, William 
7611, James 4258, Charles 4253, George 
4171, Thomas 2710, Henry 2366, Robert 
2303, Joseph 2266 and Edward 1997. 
Such names as Leonard, Nathan and 
Norman appeared only between 65 and 
70 times on this list. 





THE VANISHING HIRED MAN 

Not so very long ago every farm of conse- 
quence had its hired man. The farm house- 
hold did not regard him as a paid laborer. 
He was a fixture and could be taken into 
confidence as readily as any other member 
of the family. Seldom did he prove to be 
a “floater.” He came as a rule out of the 
nowhere with a vague origin and a vaguer 
past about which no-one seemed to care 
particularly, and he stuck to his job as hired 
man for long years, content with little other 
than a meager salary, lodging and board. 
He did not aspire to anything except a sim- 
ple, happy life and he nearly always found 
it, pursuing his solitary course down the 
furrows or tending to some little odd job 
about the barns or farm equipment. A 
sort of jack-of-all-trades, at least where 
farming was concerned, one came to natu- 
rally associate him with the indispensable 
characteristics of life in the rural districts. 
That was the hired man as the city dweller’s 
imagination sketched him, and as a general 
rule fact proved the estimate correct. 

But times change and many of our old 
traditions and fashions change with them. 
The hired man, as he used to be known and 
cherished by the farmer, has been melting 
into oblivion so gradually that the realiza- 
tion of his passing comes with something 
of a shock. A farm will lose one element 
of its picturesque flavor for city folk when 
there is no hired man to lend his colorful 
presence to the scene, It is-just one of the 
little prices we are paying for our great 
commercial advances and progress. 

One notes a marked difference between 
the farm laborers of today and the old- 
time hired man. Today’s hired farmer is 
a strange creature who more often than not 
migrates with the passing of each season. 
He is not addicted to long service in the 
employ of one farmer. He is alien to the 
farmer’s family and his interest in the farm 
is no greater than that of any other out- 
sider. He is, in a word, a man working for 
wages and living for himself after the man- 
ner of city folk. The aspect of tilling the 
soil in which one might find a measure of 
personal happiness is unknown to him. 

The hired man of years gone by has suc- 
cumbed to the lure of the city. Visions of 
wealth and big salaries and the fascinating, 
feverish life of the city have not beckoned 
to him in vain. He came a-running to leave 
behind the smell of newly-turned earth and 
the mystery of things growing and try his 
hand at licking the world that lies between 
and in and around the canyons of stone. 
Whether he will find happiness thus is 
problematical. But having cast the die, he 
hardly will return. One bids him regretful 
adieu—Dayton News. 


SHORT AND SWEET 


A suit tried by the late Sir Francis Jeune 
in the English divorce courts is said to be 
one of the briefest on record. Sir Francis 
summed up the case as follows: “If the hus- 
band were the brute the wife says he is, she 
is well rid of him. If, on the other hand, 
he is the saint he makes himself out, he is 
far too good for any woman. Consider your 
verdict, gentlemen.” 
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Accidents Exceed 
War’s Toll 


Nearly 35,000 American soldiers—officers 
and enlisted men—were killed in battle 
during the World war. 

Horrible, isn’t it? 

But during that same period (only 18 
months) many more people met death in 
street accidents in our own country! And 
what is so deplorable, one-third of these 
victims were children. 

At that time less than 6,000,000 automo- 
biles were in use in the United States, To- 
day there are over 20,200,000 or approxi- 
mately one car for every six persons. Thus, 
by more than tripling the number of cars, 
the chance of accident has risen proportion- 
ately. 

This growing menace to public safety is 
shown by Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s 
recent report that nearly 24,000 persons 
were killed and 600,000 injured in traffic 
accidents last year. 

Tnese apralling figures are verified by the 
National Safet~ Council, the American Road 
Builders Association and other bodies which 
kept independent records. The former re- 
ports that traffic casualties affect one family 
out of every 36. And with the num- 
ber of autos increasing at the rate of 2,000- 
000 a year the peril of accident to driver 
and pedestrian become even greater. 

Traffic conditions are not alone a city 
problem they concern the country as a 
whole. The auto has knit urban and rural 
communities so close that few farms are 
now without autos. Only the other day it 
was reported over 50 per cent of the farm 
women in the North and West drive their 
own cars. A questionaire conducted by 
the Pathfinder some time ago showed that 
over two-thirds of its readers own autos. 

But the danger of accident equally con- 
cerns the pedestrian. Nowadays any mode 
of travel is attended by danger. Last year 
7000 persons were killed and nearly 145,000 
injured in rail mishaps. Of this number 
2000 were killed and 7000 were injured at 
grade-crossings alone. Thus, autos and rail- 
roads together snuffed out over 31,000 lives 
and injured 820,000 persons in 1925. 

It can be readily seen that the average 
citizen, whether he lives in city or country, 
runs daily risks. Because this constitutes 
a national problem, the Pathfinder is ar- 
ranging with a large insurance company 
with a view to offering accident policies at 
a very nominal cost to readers. Watch these 
columns for further details. 
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“A lady to see you, Miss,” said a maid serv- 
ant, holding out a bit of pasteboard to 
Miss Soames, the nurse, who roomed in the 
second floor front. The card read “Mrs. 
Howard Jefferson,” with no address. When 
Miss Soames entered the boarding-house 
parlor, a deep room and at this hour of the 
morning quiet and dark as a cave, she saw 
leaning back in a shadowy corner a tall, 
elderly lady dressed in mourning. 

“Mrs. Jefferson?” 

“Ah, Miss Soames.” Mrs. Jefferson’s voice 
was well modulated and cold. She wore a 
close hat and a heavy net veil bordered with 
two wide stripes of crape. These bands, as 
the veil was adjusted, concealed her lower 
face entirely. All that Miss Soames could 
see was white hair parted over a wide fore- 
head, fine dark eyes, and pale cheeks. 

“I believe you are night nurse at Mr. Jef- 
ferson Verriam’s?” 

“a am.” 

“Miss Soames, I have a peculiar request 
to make of you, and yet not so strange 
when I explain it all.” She paused a mo- 
ment as if to arrange her words. “I am 
a near relative of Mr. Verriam’s. You 
have probably heard (nurses cannot avoid 
picking up the intimate history of their pa- 
tients) that there have been quarrels, terri- 
ble ruptures in his family. I will not go 
into these matters. It is enough to say that 
a certain faction came out victorious and 
now rule in that house. All who opposed 
them or who found the slightest favor 
with that—-with his unfortunate wife—are 
under a ban. I am among those banished, 
barred out from their circle. Nevertheless 
I am—I have—a very great affection for Mr. 
Verriam, the strong affection an aunt feels 
for a favorite young nephew. It is ex- 
ceedingly painful for me to be—the present 
state of affairs makes me very unhappy. 
I now come to my request. I am going 
abroad soon to make my home in England. 
What I wish—I know this will sound strange 
to you—is merely that you will admit me to 
his room secretly when he is sleeping, 
that I may look at his face once more he- 
fore I go.” It seemed that Mrs. Jefferson’s 
voice trembled a little over these words. 

Miss Soames felt herself in an embarrass- 
ing position. Of course she could not com- 
ply with the strange plea. It would trans- 
gress every code of professional and per- 
sonal obligation. Yet the visitor was a lady, 
elderly, in mourn g, and evidently, under- 
neath her cold manner, in deep trouble of 
mind. It was hard to refuse her. “Mrs. 
Jefferson, are you sure this visit could not 
be managed openly?” 

The older woman looked piercingly at her 
interlocutor. “You know the other in- 
mates of that house, Mrs. Blashton and her 
mother?” 

“IT have met them since I have been on 
duty there.” 

“Do you think it likely that anyone on 
whom they frowned, whom they regarded 
as an interloper, would find it easy to open 
a door that they had closed against her?” 


Miss Soames smiled grimly. “Frankly, I 
do not. But I am afraid—and so sorry— 
that I cannot help you. You see Z 


“Pardon me! I know all that you are go- 
ing to say. Professional honor forbids 
you to do anything clandestine in the house 
of your employers. You fear your patient 
might receive some tarm. You are not in 
charge of the case, but will refer me to 
Miss Rice, the day nurse. You would like 
to ask the doctor before considering the 
matter. If you consented and the thing 
were discovered it would ruin your career. 
I have thought of all these things. But I 
must come secretly and at night if at all. 





Listen! The fourth floor of Mr. Verriam’s 
house contains the servants’ sleeping-rooms. 
From the corridor at the back a door opens 
upon a small balcony, which communicates 
also with the next house. The stairs lead 
down directly from this door, and at the 
foot of those stairs is the room you sit jp 
when you are not in the sickroom. 
“Nowallthat Llaskyoutodofor me is to see 
that that balcony door is unlocked at mid- 
nighttonight. (Itmustbetonight. Ileavethe 
city tomorrow.) You will be with your pa- 
tient, or you will be sitting in that room. 
I will enter. If he is asleep I will pass into 
the sick-room for one moment and then 
out again and away. You can tell me the 
hour when servants are not likely to be 
about. But Rosa sits in the other hall, does 
she not? Don’t look so astonished at my 
knowledge. I was once a frequent Visitor 
there. I know their customs in sickness.” 


The lady leaned over and touched her arm. 
“My child, I can see exactly what is in your 
mind. You are wondering if I am an im- 
poster. You took me at my face value at 
first, but now something I have said has 
aroused your suspicions. Let me think.” 
She mused. “Is there a telephone here? 
Then—not long ago you had a case in East 
20th street, an old lady, Mrs. Philip N. 
Harvey. Am I not right? Mrs. Harvey is 
very fond of you and you have a high re- 
gard for her? Very well. Call Mrs. Har- 
vey-on the telephone now and ask her 
about Mrs. Howard Jefferson. Ask her 
anything you like. I will wait for you here.” 


Miss Soames shook her head and smiled. 
“Pardon me if I did look suspicious. You 
see this is rather a singular interview. But 
Mrs. Harvey’s name is a talisman with me. 
It ought to be, I’m sure, after the kindness 
I’ve met with at her hands. I won’t need 
to call her up. Nevertheless—Oh, I don’t 
see how I could do as you wish. It might 
involve so much.” 

“Really, Miss Soames, I don’t know why 
it should. I think your fears have rather 
a slight foundation. For me to come in se- 
cretly by that roundabout way, simply to 
look for a moment at the—at your—at 
Verriam while he is sleeping. He is usually 
asleep at that hour, is he not? Of course 
I would not let him see me.” 

“Oh, as to that—did you not know? He 
could not see you at any time. He is blind.” 

The strange lady’s hands stiffened and 
shot forward. “Blind!” she cried in fear. 
“Oh, no! No!” 

“Yes.. Iam sorry to have to tell you. Ever 
since the accident and his nervous collapse 
following it. I fear he will never see again.” 

“Blind!” The visitor rose, groped her 
way to a chair by a distant table, where 
she sat down and began to sob broken! 

Miss Soames did not know what to do. 
She was a warm-hearted young woman, and 
the scene was beginning to move her to an 
extraordinary degree. After a minute s! 
went nearer Mrs. Jefferson and tried to sa 
some words of comfort. 

“Blind! Oh, my boy, my boy!” 
Suddenly the stricken woman rose, 
justed her veil and turned her now tras 

eyes upon the young nurse. 

“Miss Soames, I have but one mor: 
gument. You— I know something about 
you. You had one brother, a fine fellow, 4 
surgeon in the army and stationed in ¢! 
Philippines. There he died of a slow feve! 
alone. Toward the end he called piteous!y 
for ‘Mother! Agnes,’ but they were not near 
to answer. The-cablegram which mig)! 
have brought them, through carelessness 
vas never sent, and the letters came tv? 
late. Your mother, now dead, broke ler 
heart with thinking of that bedside she 
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never reached, that tossing head her arms 
might have pillowed, that lonely, dying 
poy she might have comforted. And yet 
vou deny me a glimpse of the one I love. 
You won’t admit me just to glance at him?” 

Miss Soames was now crying bitterly. 
“You may come,” she managed to say after 
a moment, and still weeping, stretched out 
her hand. The other woman pressed it 
gently for a second, and then was gone. 

W hen Agnes Soames had wakened from 
her day’s rest it occurred to her to call up 
her friend Mrs. Harvey. This she did, 
not from any motive of doubt, but because 
she had become deeply interested in her 
visitor of the morning. Mrs. Harvey was 
well acquainted with the older generation 
of society, and liked to be regarded as an 
authority on such unwritten history as re- 
lationships, ages, and family resemblances. 
But a servant answered her call to say that 
her mistress was out of town; she was away 
on a visit to her sister in Massachusetts. 
{n hour later, however, Miss Soames was 
called to the telephone and was surprised 
to hear the voice of Mrs. Harvey herself. 
Some people had brought her back, She 
had been thinking of her young friend and 


so she had called her up at once. \ 
“\n odd thing too, child, I am not stb- 
ject to warnings or visions, but I have been 


possessed since last night with the thought 
that you were in danger of some kind.” 
Agnes laughingly vouched for her ow. 
safety. As soon as possible she brought 
in her inquiry. 
“Mrs. Howard Jefferson? Yes, I knew her 


fairly well. She was some relation of the 
Verriams—aunt to the pr sent generation, I 
think, and connected too with the girl 
poor Jeff married. You said you were on 


case there, did you not? Poor fellow, he—” 

“Could you describe her looks? Mrs. Jef- 
ferson’s, I mean? 

“Certainly, I never forget people’s fea- 
tures. She was tall, very erect, always 
dressed in deep mourning. Her eyes were 
dark and piercing. And her hair grew to 
be extremely white.” 

“But Mrs. Harvey, why do you speak of 
her in the past tense? You say she was tall, 
and so forth. What do you mean?” 

“I mean in her lifetime. She is dead, is 
she not?” 

Indeed, she is not dead, Mrs. Harvey. 
Isaw her and talked with her this morning.” 

“Well, that is odd. I was under a posi- 
tive conviction that she died two or three 
years ago and left a good bit of money to 
poor Jeff. But I am getting old, my dear, 
and I gg out in society so iittle. If I ever 
meet her Pll tell her how I was composing 
her obituaries.” 

Miss Soames went on duty at nine o’clock 
in the evening. It was a cold February 
night, dry under foot, but with light little 
snowflakes pelting down and the promise 
of a harsh wind. 

Everything was just as usual about the 

room. Miss Rice gave parting direc- 
tions and left for the night. Rvsa, the 
maid who stayed on duty in the hall, took 
her place there with some sewing. A last 
t from the doctor might be expected be- 
tween 10 and 11, and about that time the 
tient’s cousin, Mrs. Blashton, would come 
make inquiries and perhaps to say a few 
words to the sick man, if he were able to 
her. Miss Soames had decided that 
n these ceremonies were over, and her 
patient was settled for the night, she 
Would lock all the doors except the one to- 
vard the balcony stairs and leave them so 
until after her midnight visitor had gone. 

\s the evening wore on she found her- 
Self dwelling on this expected visit and 
growing apprehensive about it in a pe- 
‘uliar way. That emotional interview had 
eit a strong impression. How did Mrs. 
lefferson know her own story and the sad- 
lest chapter of it? And again and again 
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her mind would go back to Mrs. Harvey’s 
odd way of speaking about the strange lady, 
as if she belonged to past decades. Each 
time these thoughts possessed her mind 
Miss Soames’s glance would tirn quickly 
toward the door through which she saw in 
imagination a black-gowned figure enter. 

At half-past 10 the doctor arrived. He 
reported a stormy night outside with pros- 
pects of something like a blizzard. After 
his visit to the sick man he and the nurse 
came out into the sitting-room together ind 
talked in low tones. 

“He does not respond to treatment as 
he should,” said the doctor. “Oh, I under- 
stand that the man’s will is not with us, and 
that’s half the battle lost. But one thing is 
certain. He must be kept absolutely quiet 
and free from any kind of disturbance or 
shock. I would not answer for the conse- 
q ences if anything of that kind should oc- 
cur.” He gave some directions, then added 
in a whisper, “That woman—I meczn the 
lady here, Mrs. Blashton—don’t admit her 
to him if it can possibly be avoided. I can 
see bad effects each time.” 

The doctor had been gone but a few 
minutes when Mrs. Blashton herself me 
in. She had been dining out and--as_ nd- 
somely gowned. Here was a woman whose 
good looks, fine figure, and perf-ct groom- 
ing might have insured her the sort of 
homage and power she craved, if they had 
not been marred by the hard expression 
habitual to her and by the bitter discontent 
in her black eyes. Force of intellect her 
face showed too, but a force which had 
battened on stratagem and schemes for 
forcing a stiff-necked fate to own pre- 
ferment. 

Miss Soames knew the story vu’ the house- 
hold, the story, that is, a it filte-ed from 
the servants, from the other nurses, from . 
thousand small events which told it daily. 
The cousins, Jefferson Verriam <:nd Sarah 
Tillmay, had been -ngaged to be married. 
Or rather they had >een parties to a sort 
of alliance arranged between the families 
and cemented by the prospect of thus 
uniting two large fortunes. People whis- 
pered that there was another bond, albeit 
a one-sided one. While young Verriam was 
an indifferent ac-cssory to the plan, Sarah 
Tillmay was the ardent lover, flinging round 
him every desire of a passionate and selfish 
nature. 
asunder when young Jefferson announced 
that he loved a young girl, a connection 
of the family and a sort of dependent in the 
Tillmay household, and that he was deter- 
mined to marry her. Trouble and bitter- 
ness followed that hour. Jefferson Verri- 
am married the girl of his choice, but not 
without terrible affrays, family battles of 
wrath, malice, slander. They hastened the 
death of his own father and mother, cast 
a cloud over his prospects, and did not leave 
his young bride untouched, but sought to 
spatter even her with the soot of calumny. 
His cousin Sarah, in a climax of pique, mar- 
ried the first suitor available, Herbert 
Blashton. After three warring years she 
became his widow. He was poor, and her 
own fortune met with reverse. 


Of the events which followed every per- 
son would tell a dif*-vent story. Sarah 
Blashton, apparently forgetting old scores, 
grew intimate in the young Verriam’s house. 
Mrs. Verriam had become a very beautiful 
woman. They had no children. Suddenly 
—so suddenly that the publi: had the facts 
before friends and rel: ‘ves had heard a 
whisper—the Verriam household was riven 
by an ugly scandal, young Mrs. Verriam 
being the one condemned. Between husband 
and wife there was no reasonable account- 
ing. Pride on one side and a blaze of anger 
on the other sped the accused girl from 
the door and locked it behind her. They 
separated, pending a divorce, people said, 
though others asserted that Jefferson Ver 
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Mystery and Thrills 


Night! 

Peals of thunder—lightning—dashes 
of rain on the windows. 

A man and a woman grope their way 
through the shadows of a great and va- 
cant house. 

But are they alone? 

Hist! 

A weird and muffled knocking seems 
to come from the ceiling of the very 
room in which they halt breathlessly. 

“What's that?” gasps Dale. 

The next instant their single candle 
is extinguished, leaving them in inky 
darkness. Paralyzed with fright, they 
stand waiting—for what? 

Then a formless thing—unlike any- 
thing human—but bearing an eye, a 
single gleaming eye— 

But enough—this is only one of the 
many tense situations in “The Bat,” a 
gripping mystery story which will run 
as a.serial in the Pathfinder beginning 
with the Oct. 30th issue. We don’t 
have to tell you that Mary Roberts Rine- 
hardt, who wrote this story with Avery 
Hopwood, is the foremost writer of de- 
tective tales. “The Bat” is her best ef- 
fort. It will hold you in suspense from 
start to finish. 

Understand, please, that “The Bat” is 
not an old story. It is just out in best- 
seller book form and no-one is allowed 
to sell it for less than the regular price 
of $2. If you are in a hurry to read the 
story we can supply you with a cloth- 
bound copy of the book, postpaid, from 
the advance edition, and include the 
Pathfinder for one year for a total of 
only $2.25. Or send us just $3 for three 
yearly. subscriptions to the Pathfinder 
and we will present you with a copy of 
the book, postpaid, for your trouble. 
Address Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


HOW’S YOUR 


STOMACH? 


Mine’s fine, thank you. But it wasn’t always 
so. You can easily get rid of your Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Catarrh of Stomach, Belching, 
Heart Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Nervous- 
hess, Constipation, Headache, Bad Breath, 
Torpid Liver, etc., same as I did, and in the 
same way. Don’t send one cent, for | am 
so sure this treatment will produce like re- 
Sults for you that I will send it, all charges 
prepaid, by mail. 

After it has proven itself the means of 
getting rid of your stomach troubles, you 
may send me one dollar. How is that for 
confidence_and fairness? 

Write now. Address 

THEODORE H. JACKSON 


B-176 Stratford Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, D-173, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anx- 
ious to tell all other sufferers just how to get 
rid of their torture by a simple way at home. 


Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 
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riam would never begin divorce proceed- 
ings. In less than a year, while driving his 
own motor car, he met with a terrible ac- 
cident (perhaps by his own intent?) and 
was brought home half broken to pieces. 
Mrs. Blashton and her mother, now his 
nearest relatives living, came to take charge 
of his house. 

“Good evening, Miss Soames, has the doc- 
tor called yet?” 

“Yes, he has just left.” 

“Ah, too bad! I meant to have a talk 
with him. What did he say about my 
cousin’s condition?” 

“He found it rather discouraging, I think. 
The weak pulse and his apathetic state 
m ntally are against him.” 

“Yes, yes. He should be roused. I doubt 
if the doctor knows just what is needed 
to break up this lethargy. I may see him, I 
suppose.” She was already moving toward 
the door. 

“I am sorry, Mrs. Blashton, not tonight. 
The doctor’s orders for absolute quiet were 
very strict.” 

The older woman flashed an unpleasant 
glance. “Surely that did not mean the vis- 
its of his nearest kindred?” 

“IT am afraid it meant any and all visitors. 
I have never known the doctor to be more 
emphatic about it.” 

“Oh, very well. Doctors’ orders must be 
obeyed, of course. I hope they will be ob- 
served as strictly in all respects. If I am 
forbidden to enter, other disturbing influ- 
ences should be kept out with even more 
conscientious rigor. I refer to anything 
that recalls the past, my cousin’s distressing 
past. It has occurred to me that it might 
be wise to give this hint. Do you follow 
me, Miss Soames?” 

The younger woman felt herself wince 
before her employer’s sharp gaze. Yet she 
managed to keep her own eyes steady. 
There was a cross-fire of glances for a mo- 
ment. Then Mrs. Blashton left the room. 


For half an hour the nurse was busy 
getting her patient settled for the night. 
He was already dozing, and would probably 
sleep well till two o’clock, or three. His 
face seemed to cleave the pillow sharply 
like a wedge, crossed by the black shutter 
over his eyes. Miss Soames was used to 
the pitiful looks of sickness, yet tears 
would sometimes start to her eyes as she 
looked down on this sad wreck, the face so 
young, yet so marked with age like a blight. 
Tonight her hands trembled so that she 
could hardly get through her tasks. The 
doctor’s strictures, Mrs. Blashton’s suspi- 
cious looks, made the thing she had under- 
taken to do seem like lunacy. She was 
thoroughly frightened. But she had made 
a promise to one w..ose unhappiness plead 
piteously for help. She felt bound to keep it. 

The house was now quiet for the night. 
Anoccasional click of Rosa’s scissors proved 
her to be on duty in the front hall. It was 
time to unlock the balcony door. 

Agnes Soames left the sitting-room by a 
rear door and crept up the narrow flight of 
steps. What if the men servants should 
hear strange noises or the cook? But their 
chambers were beyond the trunk-room. The 
strange lady knew that too perhaps. Agnes 
had been up these stairs once or twice be- 
fore and had opened the balcony door on 
one occasion to admit fresh air to the rooms 
below, but she had never glanced outside. 
She drew back a bolt. The door stuck and 
required strength to open it. She gave a 
hard jerk. The door burst open as if pro- 
pelled by a giant, and into the passage 
swept sheets of snow and a shrieking wind 
which seemed to have driven up from far 
out on the Atlantic to crouch and force 
admittance at this very door. Curtains 
flapped, a door farther along slammed shut, 
the gust went tearing through the house. 
She threw her shoulder against the door 
and then stood listening. No-one seemed 
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to have waked. Faintly she heard snore; 
from the servants’ rooms. A clock below 
chimed the quarter before 12. Curiosity 
impelled her strongly. With greater cay. 
tion she opened the door again and stepping 
outside, shoe deep in snow, pulled it to je. 
hind her. The blizzard beat in her face ang 
blinded her at first; she had to crouch 
against the lintel for support. Then she 
saw that she stood on a narrow gallery 
surrounded by a balustrade. She was at 
one end of it, and here at her left hand 
was the eastern wall of the Verriam house. 
The balcony extended beyond this, and a 
the farther end was another door, which 
must communicate with the next house. 
Leaning as far as she dared she saw that 
this other door had a curtaineg window 
in its upper half. No light gleamed behind 
it, nor did any window in the wall below 
show the faintest illumination. She would 
have liked to try that other door, but she 
would not stay away from duty any longer. 
Leaving the bolt unfastened she returned 
to the sitting-room below, having been 
absent but a few minutes. 


The sick man was deep in his first sleep, 
Miss Soames went out to Rosa, who was 
just preparing for her midnight nap. 

“Rosa, who lives in the next house on 
that side?” 

“On that side, Miss? Why, to speak 
rightly, no-one. That is, no-one now. The 
house belonged to Francis F. Pell sr. 
and his estates have not been arranged 
satisfactorily, I believe, Miss. Anyhow his 
nephew is abroad now two years and the 
house stands partly furnished but no-one 
there.” 

“What, not even a caretaker, Rosa?” 

“Not any that’s living in the house. A 
woman comes every day to see after things. 
Oh, I know it looks inhabited like from the 
front, but they leave things open that way, 
thinking it’s safer from burglars or thieves 
than a shut-up house. Well, if there’s 
nothing further you wish, would it do for 
me to lie down here now? Thank you, Miss. 
Good-night.” 

Agnes Soames went back to her sitting- 
room and locked the door softly behind 
her. One more look at the patient, then 
she took some work and seated herself 
beside a table with a lamp uponit. But her 
hands clenched themselves together and 
refused to hold a needle. An empty house! 
Closed for two years! What could come 
out of it on a winter midnight and enter by 
a storm-swept balcony? Shivering, she laid 
aside her work and drew a chair before 
the fire. Something like a panic shook her, 
f_ars of she knew not what. A person 
whom Mrs. Harvey believed to be three 
years dead had come to her today, touched 
the secret springs of her own closed past, 
and had drawn forth a promise she never 
would have given in calmness. Sometime 
after midnight what would grope out of 
that unlighted door, prick the drifted snow, 
and steal down to this very room? Would 
anything—or nothing? Ugh! This was ab- 
surd for a sane, professional woman 0! ¢X- 
perience and training. She stirred the tire, 
rose and walked about, examined the pic- 
tures on the walls. This, she knew, had 
been young Mrs. V ‘rriam’s room, but every 
trace of her had been removed under \!! 
Blashton’s orders. ’ 

Miss Soames tried to quiet herself by 
speculating on the story of the man in the 
next room. By and by she became calmer. 
She persuaded herself that either she °F 
the strange lady had made some mistake. 
Taking up a novel she settled herself neat 
the fire again and after a time became !"- 
terested in its pages. Two o’clock chimed. 
Just after that Agnes Soames heard a no'se. 
It was like a long breath that went sigh" 
past the door. She knew. It was a gust o! 
wind from the balcony. She rose to “ 
feet; her breathing seemed to stop; s'° 
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could feel her scalp move, and the hair 
above her temples. The door in front of 
her opened, closed. A woman stood before 
her, looking at her. 

It seemed to the young nurse that she 
had never beheld a creature more lovely. 
She was a tall woman in hat and cloak of 
dark fur. From this setting her face shone 
out, youthful, kindled with strong feeling 
and excitement, and lit by glowing dark 
eyes. Her cloak, hat, and the edges of her 
dark hair were full of melting snowflakes. 

The two stood wide eyef, gazing at each 
other for a brief second. The visitor was 
the first to move, and she moved swiftly. 
Slipping off her long cloak and her hat she 
flung them upon a chair. Her gown was of 
cloth, a street dress. Her parted hair was 
soft and gleaming. Without speaking, she 
walked quickly to the sick room. The nurse 
followed confused, terrified. 


What she saw from the doorway made 
her turn cold with alarm. All at once she 
felt that the confusion in her mind had 
cleared away like smoke before the wind. 
She had been duped. This person was a 
thief, or burglar, or else—could Mrs. Blash- 
ton’s fears be just?. Instead of going to the 
sick man’s bedside, the woman, without 
even looking that way, turned to a chest of 
drawers that stood near the door. Taking 
some keys from her belt she fitted one to 
the lock of a small drawer and opened it. 


It appeared to contain papers. She began 
to turn them over. 
Miss Soames stood in the doorway, 


thinking fast. Above all, her mind was on 
her patient. Once get the woman free of 
the sick-room and she believed she could 
arouse the house and prevent her escape. 
But there must be no disturbance here. The 
visitor gave a low sound of satisfaction. 
She drew out a bundle of papers, letters 
they seemed to be, which she hid in the 
front of her dress. Then she turned and 
looked toward the bed. Poor Jeff Verriam 
lay with his face the other way. The wom- 
an drew a quick breath and covered her 
eyes with her hands. Softly she passed 
around to the other side of the bed and 
dropped on her knees by his pillow. 

Miss Soames’s alarm teok a new form. 
She decided it was now time to interfere. 
When she came inside the room she saw 
that the woman was not touching thergiehk 
man or even the bed, but that her fac® qwas 
working and her breast heaving. “Madam,” 
said the nurse in a suppressed voice, “if you 
value his life in the least, you must go.” 

“I know,” came the answer, chokingly, 
“but I am afraid I shall—I—can’t—” A ter- 
rific sob shook her. 

Jefferson Verriam was awake. He stirred, 
turned, lifted his hand to his sightless eyes. 
“Who is here?” he said. 


Perhaps with the hope of stifling her cry- 
ing, the kneeling woman had caught up the 
edge of the bed-clothing and bowed her 
forehead upon the wooden frame of the bed. 
Jefferson Verriam now raised himself 
slightly on one side and put out his hand. 
His fingers fell upon the smooth head, 
groped over it, touched the heaving shoul- 
ders, “Barbara!” he cried. 

“Oh, Jeff, my dear! my dear!” 

rms were about each other. 

That instant Miss Soames heard a sound 
behind her. Turning, she saw Mrs. Blash- 
ton just within the doorway. Her face 
was dreadful to look upon. In the flash 

f time while “food thus, the nurse 
knew at last her @a@y, and on which side 

he would play. 

“That woman! what is she doing here! 
how did she get in?” 

\t sound of these words spoken loudly 
and violently the man and woman drew 
apart. 

“I say again, how did she get in? There 
has been some treachery.” She swept Miss 
Soames a glance. 


Their 





“She shall be turned out. 
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I will ring for the servants and they shall 
drive her out! Miss Soames, ring for 
Halbert.” 

Miss Soames did not move. Jefferson 
Verriam had raised himself to a sitting pos- 
ture and turned his shuttered eyes toward 
his cousin. “Sarah, you shall not turn 
Barbara from this house. If she has come 
here to me of her own will—you did come 
of your own will, Barbara?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then she shall stay. She is my wife.” 

“Wait then! What are the papers she 
took just now from your locked chiffonier? 
I was just in time to see her there.” 

Mrs. Verriam drew out the bundle from 
her dress and laid it under her hus- 
band’s hand. His fingers passed over it. 
“Your letters to me before we were married, 
Jeff. If you died I could not bear that—that 
an enemy should have them.” 

“Sarah!” The sick man seemed almost to 
be taking on the color and energy of health. 
“She shall not leave this house. I know. I 
have thought it through many times as I 
lay here. Too hastily I let her go from me. 
There were calumnies I never believed. 
Barbara, you shall answer here now. Were 
those stories true or false?” 

“False, Jeff, false! Not only in my life 
but in every beat of my heart I have been 
true to you.” 

“Then, Sarah, she shall stay.” 

“And I—I and mine are to go, I suppose?” 

“Yes. I am not ungrateful for your care 
of me. But this is my wife. Without her, 
I have been down into the valley of death.” 

No-one saw what followed, for the nurse 
passed out, leaving husband and wife to- 
gether. Inthe room outside she was needed 
at once to minister to the unhappy woman 
whose passion raged beyond control and 
gave way to the violent hysterics of anger. 

The next time Agnes Soames met her old 
friend, Mrs. Philip Harvey, that autocratic 
lady attacked her at once on the subject 
of their last conversation. “What could you 
have meant, child, by saying that you had 
been talking with Mrs. Howard Jefferson? 
It irked me to think I was getting so forget- 
ful, so I made inquiries about her at the 
very first opportunity. The poor lady is 
dead—dead these three years, just as I told 
you. Now how could you have seen and 
spoken with her?” 

Agnes smiled quietly. 
transgress professional 
“There was a mistake. Young Mrs. Verriam 
called upon me. A mistake in names you 
see.” Well, perhaps not exactly that, but 
the story could not be told nor would it 
be credited, how love and humbled pride 
had led a clever woman to seek out informa- 
tion, disguise herself, and play a part 
fraught with risk. Mrs. Harvey herself 
was linked with the story only because she 
was supposed to be out of town on that day. 

“What! Young Jefferson’s wife? They 
tell me the Blashton woman (whom I cor- 
dially detest, by the way) was the mis- 
chief maker there. Such a wild tale is go- 
ing about, of young Mrs. Verriam gaining 
access to poor Jeff’s room by going through 
her cousin Frank Pell’s house and climbing 
in a window in a snow storm. Do you know 
anything of this? You’ve been nursing 
there.” 

Miss Soames looked thoughtful. “I hard- 
ly think the story is true as you have it. 
But you see they have gone abroad and I 
am on the case no longer.” 


“But you say you saw her. They tell me 
she is handsome. What is she really like?” 

Miss Soames did not need to guard her 
tongue this ti Her face lighted 
rarely. “Indeed, she is the most beattf 
woman I have ever seen. Moreover she is 
kind enough to call. herself my friend, and 
I would do anything in the world for her 
sake, and sacrifice anything—even profes- 


She would not 
bounds again. 


- sional caution,” 
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jeswomen write tod today for outfit. 
CARLTON MILLS. Inc., 
114 Fitth Ave. Dept. 89-G "New York 


Joy—@TOMACH 
for DUFFERERS 


For 27 years I have been telling stomach sufferers how to 
get well by eating food not drugs. Testimonials from all over 
the world toll of wonderful results. This information is sent 
without cost or obligation. Write for it today to 

BYRON TY Estab. 1899 
152 Gibraitar Bidg. Kansas 
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ASTH relief use MA 


D:.Guilds Green Mountain Asthma Compound 


Originated in 1869 by Dr. J. H. Guild, spe- 
cialist in respiratory diseases. Standard 
remedy at druggists. Two sizes, $1.00 and 
25c. If preferred, box of 24 cigarettes, 50c. 
For FREE TRIAL, box of 6 cigarettes and 
treatise on causes and treatment by Dr. 
Guild, Address 


J. H. Guild Co., Dept. 20, Rupert, Vt. 
DR. GUILD’S GREEN MOUNTAIN PILLS (A Diuretic Stimu- 
lant for the Kidneys) at 50c package containing about 70 pills, 















FREE SUIT 
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SUIT FREE — SEND NO MONEY 
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The Otophone 


| ' No Batteries. No Wires. 
Transmits voice tones naturally. | 
Free Trial. Send for Booklet X. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ S58. I. CO. 
New ie Werk City. 
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Letters from Readers 


Little Red Schoolhouse 


There is no mystery about the origin 
of the “little red schoolhouse” to those 
of us who were living in New Engl-nd 
50 years ago. A few gencrations ago it 
was customary to paint nearly all frame 
schoolhouses red, not because the peo- 
ple in a community would cspecially 
prefer that color, but because red paint 
was the cheapest kind of paint obtain- 
able. Most of the red schoolhouses have 
passed away but they are still a symbol 
of popular education in America.—Otis 
Fisher, Boston. 








Reno Needs Renovating 

We are very much interested in the 
Pathfinder’s attitude toward conditions 
in Reno. Having been here four years, 
I can truly say that the situation is most 
tragic. Gambling, divorce, bootlegging 
and allied evils flourish under the pro- 
tection of the police. Reno has the most 
unenviable reputation of any city in the 
United States today. At least nine out 
of 10 of the people in this little common- 
wealth of Nevada are honorable and 
good. There is a great silent majority 
of home-loving, self-respecting, law- 
abiding, God-fearing people. Their great 
fault may be said to be their indifference 


Choked All Night 
From Asthma 


Tells 








Every Sign of the Trouble Gone. 
How She Got Well. 


Readers who suffer from asthma and bronch- 





ical trouble will be glad to learn how Mrs. W.’ 


G. Pierson, Route 1, Colby, Kans. 
her trouble. Mrs. Pierson writes: 

“For 16 years, I had asthma in severe form. 
I couldn’t sleep, and rarely tried to go to bed 
hefore 1:30 in the morning. I kept getting 
more weak and nervous, and had a terrible 
cough and severe pains. I was in Akron, 
colorado, when I started taking Nacor in Feb- 
ruary, 1925. Early in March I[ ‘felt so much 
better I returned to Missouri. It used to be 
that one night in Missouri would make me 
choke terribly, but I don’t have a sign of asth- 


conquered 


ma now. I sleep all night, get up feeling re ted, 
have gained about 10 pounds in weight, and do 
my work without dreading it or getting tired. 
Even in damp rainy weather, I have no asthma.” 

Hundreds of other sufferers from bronchitis 
and severe chronic coughs have reported their 


recovery, after years of affliction. Their letters 
and a booklet full of valuable information about 
these stubborn diseases, will be sent free by 
Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State Life Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. No matter how. serious your 
case seems, write for this free hooklet today. 
It may give your whole life a new meaning. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, 
Milk Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Can be cured to stay. I mean just what I say, 
C-U-R-E-D and NOT merely patched up to re- 
turn again. Remember, I make this statement 
after handling over half a million cases of 
eczema and devoting 24 years of my life to its 
treatment. I don’t care what you have used or 
are using now, nor how many doctors have told 
you that you could not be cured; all I ask is just 
a chance to prove my claims. Just write me 
TODAY and I will send you a FREE TRIAL or 
my mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that 
will surely convince you and thousands of oth- 
ersasithasme. Just writemeandtryit. Address: 
Dr. J. E. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 
412 Park Square. Sedalia, Mo. 








RAOH INCENSE from the Rising Sun 


lucky since the dawn of 
time. _ You'll be dumb with surprise; COST NOTHING. 
PHELEMON GREENE, Box 62, STATION O, NEW YORK 
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caused by preoccupation in material- 


pursuits. How long will lawlessness 
continue in Reno? Until the silent ma- 
jority wake up. The Women’s Repub- 
ican Club at a recent meeting in Reno, 
after an extended discussion on crimes 
and punishments, passed a strong reso- 
lution favoring more strict enforcement 
of the law.—Otis L. Linn, Board of Na- 
tional Missions of Presbyterian Church, 
Reno, Nev. 


Where is Middle-West? 


I note that there is a difference of 
opinion as to just what states consti- 
tute the Middle-West. Do the people 
who live in Ohio and Michigan, for in- 
stance, consider that they live in the 
Middle-West? Are North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas Middle- 
Western states? How far south does 
the Middle-West extend? Does it in- 
clude Missouri and Oklahoma, for in- 
stance? I have heard the Middle-West 
spoken of all my life but have never 
seen a list of the states which are sup- 
posed to compose this geographical di- 
vision of our country. It strikes me 
that it would be interesting to find out 
from your readers what states consider 
themselves as in the so-called Middle- 
West.—Ivar Christowe, Chicago, Ill. 





Little Church Around Corner 


In your article on “The Little Church 
Around the Corner” you failed to state 
that it is a parish of the Diocese of New 
York of the Episcopal church and that 
the official name is “The Church of the 
Transfiguration.” Its history is remark- 
able in that it has had but three rectors. 
The third is Rev. Dr. Ray, now at the 
head of the parish. The first rector, 
Rev. Dr. Geo. H. Houghton, was the one 
who officiated on the occasion of George 
Holland’s funeral. While he did not at- 
tend theaters, by his Christian sympa- 
thy he won the hearts of those in the 
theatrical profession and on the parish 
register of the church one finds the 
names of more of that profession than 
on any other in the United States. This 
church is also famous for its many mar- 
riages, but it is difficult rather than easy 
to be married there. The reason is that 
the clergy strictly obey the rigid canon 
of the church in regard to the re-mar- 
riage of divorced people.—F. M. Bacon, 
Priest of the Episcopal Church, Su- 
perior, Wyo. 





“Finding a Mare’s Nest” 


In the issue of July 3, I saw in the 
Question Box that the origin of the ex- 
pression “finding a mare’s nest” is un- 
known. I remember when I was a boy, 
of hearing an old man tell a comical sto- 
ry of a city boy visiting in the country. 
It must have happened back in the days 
when city boys had little on no common 
knowledge with farm boys. He saw a 
pile of pumpkins and asked what they 
were, and the farm boys told him they 
were mare’s eggs. Seeing that he took it 
all in for the truth, they carried the joke 
on farther and informed him that when 
anyone wanted a horse, all that was 
necessary was to take a mare’s egg out 
on a side hill and set on it all night and 
before morning a little colt would hatch 
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out. He thought he would like to get 
horse that way and they offered to selj 
him one of the “eggs” for $5. He bought 
one and took it up on a side hill and set 
on it as instructed. Long in the night he 
got drowsy and fell off the pumpkin and 
it rolled down against a brush-pile and 
burst and started up a rabbit. He run 
after the rabbit trying to imitate the 
neigh of a mare, and calling: “Here colt- 
ey! Here colt-ey! Here’s your mother.” 
But he failed to catch his “colt.”—Don 
P. Carr, Homer, Mich. 


Snake Swallews Young 


Several years ago my half-brother 
was mowing in a meadow with a scythe 
in Washington county, Tenn., and came 
across a large Moccasin snake. In a 
short time after the snake was discoy- 
ered, small snakes began to run to the 
old one and down her throat they all 
disappeared. They continued to come 
and the old snake continued to swallow 
until it looked as if all the little snakes 
in the neighborhood had been swallow- 
ed. My brother then took the scythe 
and cut the old snake open and killed 
and counted the little ones, and there 
were 60.—C, H. Price, Milligan college, 
Tenn. 


“Snowshoe Thompson” 


My grandmother is a niece of a very 
courageous man nicknamed “Snowshoe 
Thompson.” Mr. Thompson carried 
mail across the Rockies on snowshoes, 
and the shoes are supposed to be pre- 
served and shown to tourists some- 
where in California, and Mr. Thompson 
is also supposed to be buried in Califor- 
nia with a monument telling of his 
deeds. I got this information from my 
grandmother who joins me in wanting 
more information concerning him. We 
especially want to know where he is 
buried, when he died and where they 
show his snowshoes.—Myrlin O. John- 
son, Edinburg, Tex. 


Coaxing Worms Out 


I noticed a statement by Mr. H. Rf. 
Walton, government entomologist, say- 
ing that he did not believe worms could 
be fiddled out of the ground or coaxed 
out by any other means. I wish to state 
that I have never tried fiddling, but ! 
have run out as much as a pint of worms 
at a time by driving a sharp stick in 
the ground about one foot and project- 
ing eight or 10 inches above the ground 
and by sawing over the top of it with 
another stick or board. You jar the 
ground eight or 10 feet around you and 
by doing this five or 10 minutes th 
worms will come out. If Mr. Walton, 
anyone else, doubts this I will be glad 
to furnish him numbers of affidavits )) 
people that have seen it done. I dug up 
lots of ground: before I learned this 
method, but now it is about as much fun 
to catch the worms as the fish.—H. !!. 
Hance, Candler, N. C. 





Away back in 1910 I first became a reader 
of your incomparable paper, the Pathfinde: 
and have never missed a number since, and 
by keeping my sub a few years ahead of the 
current date I expect to have it every week, 
“until death do us part.”—Dr. Albert Thorpe 
(Ill.). 
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Newspaper Views 


Buffalo News—It’s too much to expect, 
perhaps, but has Mr. Dawes ever considered 
the possibility of curbing senatorial speech- 
es during recess? 








Sioux Falls Argus Leader—Life’s darkest 

ment is when you are back from your 
vacation, read that a hot wave is coming 
and find the paper filled with travel adver- 
tisements. 





Indianapolis Star—It is all a matter of 
taste. The average American tourist prob- 
abl y would just as soon have the French- 

, hooting at him as kissing him. 


Dayton News—If they keep up their de- 
termination to make motor cars smaller it 
won't be long now until drivers of them will 
be foreed to hunt their pedestrians in 
packs. 





Seattle Times—Reports from Rumania 
say that Queen Marie has adopted peasant 
carb for reasons of economy. It must be 
that she is saving up for her American trip. 


Waterloo Tribune—Denial is made that 
“table tipping seances” have been held at 
the White House. And the servants will 
probably testify that there hasn’t been any 
ther kind of tipping. 





Tt 


Indianapolis News—Texas appears to have 
ided that “Ma” Ferguson’s place is in 
the home, 





Binghamton Press—One of the most pa- 
thetic examples of faith in human nature is 
the man who wants a law passed to keep 
gunmen from getting guns. 


San Francisco Bulletin—The farmer that 
once frowned on Sunday motoring parties 
is now out in front of his orchard selling 
them fruit. 


Lowell Leader—The trouble with the 
drive to popularize reindeer meat is that 
so few of us will be able to recognize the 
real stuff when we taste it. 





Flint Journal—The early bird catches the 
dickens when he mows the lawn. 


Kansas City Star—An investigator who 
pent some years studying the matter 
the hottest place on earth is a chautau- 

qua tent on a sultry afternoon. 


} 


Florence Herald—Last year’s peanut crop 

wed an increase of 11.8 per cent, which 
bout right to keep pace with the increase 
1 peanut politicians. 


\pringfield News—Now we ought to be 

ble to get back to the days when a politi- 

n did his vindicating in his own instead 
wife’s name. 


Dallas News—As a general thing, after a 
n has lived on the same farm for 40 

; he gets over the idea that the govern- 
nt is going to help him. 


‘orfolk News—Canada has finally dis- 
red that it is a poor smuggler who 
*'t work both ways. 


iltimore Sun—Well, well, the higher 
tutions of learning should turn out a 
n or so good third basemen next term. 


Dayton News—Atlantic City is going to 
regulate bathing suits. She won’t have to 
to any very great length. 


New Haven Register—Anyway, there’s a 
t of darned good company at the bottom 
ot the ladder. 


Dayton News—It has been decided that 
the ex-sultan’s 30 widows shall continue to 
live together. Most of us thought they 
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would come to this country and split into 
vaudeville teams. 


Kalamazoo Gazette—There is a movement 
undef way to revive the old songs under 
their original names instead of under new 
names. 





Bluefield Telegraph—An educated man 
earns four times as much as an uneducated 
man, and knows 40 times as many ways to 
spend it. 





Dallas News—It has just about got so 
that any death in Chicago not directly due 
to gang activities is put in the accidental 
class. 





Osborne Enterprise—Once again, now all 
together, “it’s not the heat, it’s the hu- 
midity.” 
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Omaha World Herald—The Hindus and 
Moslems are fighting again. Just like 
Christians. 





Detroit News—A Kentucky planter com- 
plains that rabbits are destroying tobacco 
crops. A rabbit is that long-eared, fur-bear- 
ing animal that makes a hearty meal of a 
cabbage. 





Norfolk Virginian Pilot—The farmers 
feed the nation—even to giving our politi- 
cians most of their food for thought. 


Florence Herald—Many who cry “Back 
to the Constitution,” would detour around 
the 18th amendment. 





HARD-BOILED TRUCK DRIVERS 


There are entirely too many hard-boiled 
chauffeurs employed indriving heavy trucks, 
delivery cars and other commercial motor 
vehicles, who recklessly disregard the cour- 
tesy and rules of the road, says A. Mark 
Smith of the National Safety Council, which 
has launcheda special campaign among own- 
ers of large fleets to promote safer driving 
practices. 

“Don’t hit me, I’m a Big Boy,” is the sign 
that some truck drivers display on their 
machines. Some of these commercial car 
operators are a disgrace .to the employers 
they represent. These reckless drivers do 
not slacken theirspeed when crossing boule- 
vards, nor do they give consideration to ap- 
proaching vehicles, but tumble across with 
a shrill warning from their exhaust whistles 
for other traffic to give way. Drivers of 
pleasure cars have to stop because they dare 
not risk collision with such heavy vehicles. 
Drivers who stop suddenly when large 
trucks loom up at crossings might be bump- 
ed from behind. Careless operators usually 
laugh when a driver of a passenger car has 
to apply the brakes quickly in order to avoid 
a collision and often a heated argument 
follows. 

Drivers of loaded trucks often flirt with 
accidents because of their speeding, which 
not only involves a possibility of personal 
accident, but also endangers the property of 
their employers and others. These speed- 
ing trucks sometimes jar the plaster off in 
newly built houses; tear up roadways and 
small bumps under the hammering of heavy 
loads become deep ruts. 





IT SIMPLY ISN’T DONE 


A dear old Methodist, obliged to remain in 
a certain town over Sunday, started out to 
attend service in one of the churches of his 
own faith; but losing his way, and seeing 
an open church door just across the street, 
he entered, not knowing to what creed the 
congregation held. As the service progress- 
ed, his religious emotions waxed warmer and 
warmer, until finally he gave vent to them 
by shouting out, “Praise God!” Immedi- 
ately one of the ushers tapped him on the 
shoulder and said: “You can’t do that in 
this church, sir.”"—Congregationalist. 
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ECONOMY CLUBS 


Save from $1 to $1.50 on Your Winter’s Reading 


CLUB NO. 31W |) CLUB NO. 17W 
Ams Neediewoman $1.90) Today's’ ‘Wousewite $1.00 
1 
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b Stortes entlewoman Mag. 
arm & Fireside, 2yrs. Farm & Fireside 2yrs, 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.20; The Pathfinder, Save $1.20 
CLUB NO, 601 
Woman’s World 
yy Stories $1. 00 











CLUB No. 32W 

People’s Home Jr. $1 30 
eediewom Household Magazine? !- 

ean Magazine Gentlewoman 


Mag 
Farm Journal The Pathfinder, Save 700 
Pathfinder ' (6 mos.) Save $! 
CLUB NO. 120 


CLUB NO. 606 |, 


Peoples Compantend) 69 anh $1 50 


People’s Home Jr. 
= > ne ustrated Companion 


Pathfinder, “6 mos.) Save $1 The Pathfinder, Save $1.50 


‘ mone ee NO. 116 CLUB NO. 34W 

eople’s Home Jr. 4 

Am. Needlewoman $1.50 — pa - $1. 35 

Illustrated Companion Good Stories 

Good Ssories 9 & Ledger 

Sportsman’s Dige Am. Needlewoman 

The Pathfinder,” Save $1.50'\ The Pathfinder. Save $1.15 
Each subscription is for one year unless otherwise 

noted and must be sent to one address. Prices not 

good outside the 48 states. ORDER BY NUMBER, 


poceseososrsrigEe THIS ORDER BLANK *####eeeeeeee 
































$ THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Truss On Trial 





for groin rupture 


Superior for ruptare. Doctor’s 
invention. Noleg-straps. No elastic 
belts. No cruel binding spring bands! 
No ‘‘plug’’ pads. Real comfort and 
dependable protection. Accepted 
after trial by 26, ate last year. 
Now sent on 30 days’ Low prices. 

pois + ae for FREE Catalog. 


mI Koch Bldg. 
006 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. ~’ 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


for enlarged or varicose veins, 
phiebitis and swollen limbs, also our 


Home soaps ge 


for leg ulcers or sores. t gives 
immediate relief from iat Sores 
of 20 years duration healed in @ 
few weeks and accomplished while 
at usual work. This treatment 
Includes two Corliss Laced Stock- 
ings (knee length) and all the 
remedies with full instructions 
for using. Write for meaSure- 
ment blank and Booklet No. 5. 


CORLISS LIMB eae gone 
25 Tremont St. 


GALL 


STONES and GALL BLADDER Irritations 


My home treatment has beensuccessfully used ae Le a 
fen cause of gall stones < liver and catarrhal inflammation 
and infection of gall bladder. Send for FREE booklet today. 


DR. E. E. PADDOCK, Desk 90, Kansas City, — 


Match Your Coat and Vest 


With New Trousers 
DON’T DISCARD YOUR OLD SUIT. Wear 
the coat and vest another year by getting new 
trousers to match. Tailored to your measure, 
With 90,000 patterns to select from we can 
match almost any pattern. Send sample of 
cloth today, and we will submit FREE best 
match obtainable. 


AMERICAN MATCH PANTS i 
Dept. B.B., 6 W. Randolph St., Chicago, tl. 


Look Nifty and Save Fifty 23:3 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
















































Teacher--William, how many bones have 
you in your body? 

William—Nine hundred. 

Teacher—That’s a great many more than 
I have. 

William—But teacher, I had sardines for 
lunch. 


“You must. be growing tired of me,” said 
Mr. Newlywed. “You never call me ‘dear,’ 
as other men’s wives do.” 

“Do they?” she demanded. 


Daughter—Marry that rich old fool? Why, 
I'd die first! 

Mercenary Mamma—Nonsense, my dear! 
He’s not as strong as he looks. 





Boy Friend—I swear to you, darling, that 
these lips of mine have never uttered a lie. 

Girl Friend—That may be true. You 
know, you talk through your nose.—Paris 
Rire. 


St. Peter—Where’s the fellow who arrived 
yesterday? 

Gabriel—Oh, he checked out. Didn’t like 
the place. He’s from California. 


Voice (on the telephone)—Zander! Zan- 
der! Z! Z!! No, not C! ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ! 


Employer (dictating to new stenogra- 
pher)—If I’m too fast for you just tell me. 

Stenog—Goodness, no! My last boss had 
tried to kiss me by this time. 


Old Gotrox—Think of all the luxuries a 
rich husband like me could give you. 

The Girl—Oh, a rich father would do just 
as well. Marry mother. 


Hoot—Aye, Mon, yer so muckle tight that 
ye dasn’t wear rubber heels because they 
“give.” 

Mon—Weel, Laddie, I’m told that at yer 
house they cook the bacon in Lux to keep 
it from shrinkin’, 


Brown—What will you give me for my 
daughter’s piano? 
Naybor—$500, sawed, split, and delivered. 


Teller—Yes, Summers is a good friend 
of mine. He showed confidence in me 
when the clouds were dark and threatening. 

Askit—In what way? 

Teller—He lent me his umbrella. 


“Does that smile mean you forgive me?” 
“Stay away, niggah, I’se just smilin’ to 
rest mah face.” 


“How long did it take your wife to learn 
to drive an automobile?” 
“It will be 10 years in September.” 


Reed—What is your idea of an ideal 
home? 

Rounder—One containing a wife who 
doesn’t expect you to stay in it. 





A young nurse, inexperienced in reading 
the clinical thermometer, was horrified 
when, taking the temperature of a patient, 
that instrument apparently registered 120. 


She sent a note to the doctor: “Please come 
at once. Mr. Jones’s temperature is 120.” 

The doctor. sent back this message: “You 
had better send for the fire engine. I can 
de no good.” 


The letter was nowhere to be found. The 
famous politician summoned the new serv- 
ant. “Have you seen a letter of mine lying 


- about anywhere?” he asked. 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Posted, sir.” 

“Posted! Why I hadn’t even addressed 
the confounded thing!” exclaimed the great 
man in astonishment. 

“T know that, sir, but I thought it must 
be in answer to one of those nasty anony- 
mous letters. you’ve been getting lately.” 


“Waggoner saved $100 last year on his in- 
cidental expenses.” 

“How’s that?” 

“He found a brand of cigarettes that none 
of his friends liked.” 


“I hear your engagement is broken.” 

“Yes; Fred acted horribly.” 

“But I thought you broke it yourself.” 

“So I did, but he made absolutely no fuss 
about it.” 





Little Girl—Papa, can you remember 
where you met mamma the first time? 

Father—Yes, it was at dinner, and there 
were 13 at the table—London Passing Show. 





A millhand charged with having set fire 
to a large hayrick, was defended on the 
ground that he was not altogether responsi- 
ble for his actions. One of the witnesses 
declared that the prisoner was “wrong in 
his head.” 

“Can you mention any occasion on which 
the prisoner behaved in a manner to war- 
rant your statement?” he was asked. 

“Yes,” answered the witness. “I recall 
once he got $2 too much in his wages 
and ° 

“Well,” said counsel, as the witness hesi- 
tated. 

“He took it back to the manager !” 





“Well, didn’t. you want him to kiss you?” 
“No, the bold thing! I only wanted him 
to want to kiss me.” 


Chick—Let’s go to a show, tonight. 

Hick—Nope, only got one more day to 
finish reading my Sears, Roebuck catalog. 

Chick—How come? 

Hick—Well, the wrapper it came in said 
“Return in five days,” and tomorrow’s the 
last day. 


A young woman was troubled with a boil 
on her knee which grew so bad that she 
thought it necessary to call in a doctor. 
She disliked the family physician, so her 
father suggested several others, and finally 
said he would call in another doctor who 
passed the house every day. 

They kept a sharp look-out for him, and 
when he came along he was called in. The 


young woman modestly showed him the 
disabled member. The man looked at it anq 
said: “Why, that’s pretty bad.” 

“Well,” she said, “what must I do?” 

“If I were you,” he said, “I would send fo; 
a doctor. ’m Walker, the piano-tuner.” 


He was running a small hardware store 
in a newly developed district, and the 
wholesale dealers found him backward jp 
payment of his accounts. They sent him 
letter after letter, all of them polite, but 
each more threatening than the last. Finally 
they sent their representative down to give 
him a sporting chance. 

“Now,” said the caller, “we must have a 
settlement. Why haven’t you sent us any- 
thing? Are things going badly?” 

“No, everything’s going fine. My bankers 
will guarantee me all right.” 

“Then why haven’t you paid up?” 

“Well, you see, those threatening letters 
of yours were so well gotten up that I’ve 
been copying them and sending them out 
to some customers of mine who won’t pay 
up, and I’ve collected nearly all outstand- 
ing debts. I was only holding back because 
I felt sure there must be a final letter, and 
I wanted to get the series complete.” 


A kindly old lady stooped over a re- 
clining beggar and produced a penny. The 
beggar eyed it disdainfully. ‘“Ma’am,” he 
began. “Did ye read in de paper about de 
beggar dat died and left a million dollars 
to a lady dat give him a quarter?” 

“I seem to remember something of the 
sort,” replied the old lady, “but-——” 

“Well, dat guy was me brother. Dat’s de 
kind of a family we are!” 


A letter that had been brought by the 
postman was thinner than the bulky ones a 
struggling young author usually received. 
He tore it open eagerly and read :—“Your 
recent letter stating that you inclosed man- 
uscript of story, with stamps for return if 
unsuitable, has been received. Your con- 
tribution is accepted.” 

“At last!” exclaimed the young author, 
joyfully. But his heart seemed to sink as 
his eyes caught the following: “P. S.—You 
neglected to inclose the manuscript.” 





Barber—A little bay rum on the hair, sir’ 
Customer—Yes, if you can spare it—® 
little on all three—London Humorist. 


fan?” 
“Not at all, sir. Too much draft, sir?” 
“Oh, it isn’t that. I wish to get the ful! 
value of this cheese I ordered.” 


Lady of the House—As cook I shall ex- 
pect you to rise at five o’clock and | will 
allow you one evening off every week. 

Applicant—You ain’t been married !ons, 
have you, dear? 


A Negro preacher’s name was Ham. After 
his sermon a sister of his flock greeted 
him with “Bruddah, what might yoh name 
be?” 

“Sister, my name is the bes’ part of the 
hawg,” he answered. 

Bruddah Bacon, I sho’ is glad to mee! 
you,” she exclaimed. 








